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The Late Queen Victoria. 


By tae Epriror. 


THE QUEEN OF QUEENS AND THE GREATEST WOMAN IN HISTORY. 


It is early yet to estimate the value that she had but little influence among 
of such a life as has just passed away; her people or on the nations of the 
small is the mind indeed that can say world. Little by little the world will 





QUEEN VICTORIA AT VARIOUS AGES. 





No. 1, six years of age ; No. 2, ten years; No. 3, fifteen years; No. 4, twenty years ; No. 5, twenty-seven ; No. 6, thirty 
years ; No, 7, thirty-two years, 
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learn how freely she used her measure- 
less power and how, more than once, 
she saved not only England but Europe 
from a general war. Although the his- 
tory of England shows there were many 
conflicts, yet during her reign she al- 
ways stood for peace. No other British 
sovereign has by personal example ex- 
erted so powerful an influence for good, 
as she not only averted wars in which 
her own country was in danger of be- 
ing involved, but she more than once 
prevented the “ drawing of swords ” be- 
tween European nations when her own 
country was not directly concerned. 
Her influence as a peacemaker was far 
beyond the world’s present knowledge, 
and it will only be in the process of time 
that men will realize the strength and 
gentleness of her character. 

It will ever be remembered that while 
Victoria lived that “personal influ- 
ences, personal friendships, personal 
confidence, personal loyalty, and per- 
sonal reverence largely controlled the 
European family of nations, and it was 
as an object of personal devotion to 
other sovereigns and other people that 
Victoria was so universally revered.” 

It can be said of the Queen, in a sense 
more complete than it can be said of al- 
most any other sovereign, that she ac- 
cepted her work as the one God had 
given her, and when assuming the 
crown, on June 20, 1837, she said “ the 
awful responsibility is imposed upon me 
so suddenly and at so early a period of 
my life that I should feel myself utterly 
oppressed by the burden were I not sus- 
tained by the hope that Divine Provi- 
dence, which has called me to this work, 
will give me strength for the perform- 
ance of it,” and it was truly this belief 
that governing was her function, and 
to the persistence with which she kept 
it in view, that was doubtless due the 
singular continuity and success of her 
reign. 

It is not alone the political services 
of the Queen that have endeared her to 
her people, it is for her social services 
as well that they have loved her most; 
the fact that she has stood for truth and 
righteousness in all the relations of life 
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has been the keynote of her people’s 
reverence. Great as has been the 
Queen’s political work, marvelous as 
have been the achievements of the past 
sixty years, it is the personal character 
and the pure life, the devotion to high 
ideals, that constitute the greatness and 
crowning glory and chief cause of 
thankfulness for her long reign. The 
country has been served by ten prime 
ministers, among them some of the 
greatest of British statesmen; she ac- 
quired an insight into public affairs 
greater than that of any of her advisers, 
and which has been of incalculable ben- 
efit to the nation. Nor was she a queen 
in name only, she attended to the small- 
est details which were placed before her 
for attention, and, although not dicta- 
torial, yet her suggestions when deliv- 
ered to her statesmen in correcting the 
diction of some of their public and in- 
ternational affairs, gave rise to the opin- 
ion that Victoria was not led by her 
ministers, but succeeded in pointing out 
many of their serious errors. 


THE QUEEN’S PHRENOLOGI- 
CAL CHARACTERISTICS. 


Scientifically speaking, the Queen 
had a wonderful personality. She owed 
much to her remarkable mother, who 
developed and nurtured all her finer in- 
stincts in a practical and useful way. 
She cultivated the love of the beautiful 
in the arts and sciences, and having a 
large amount of individuality of charac- 
ter she was early made conscious of the 
responsibility that became hers on as- 
cending to the throne. Her moral brain 
was well developed, and very actively 
represented. Her Benevolence and 
Conscientiousness, together with her 
Veneration, formed a trio of faculties 
which influenced her character and 
made her conscious of her duty to 
others, not only as a sovereign, but as 
an individual. It is said of her that 
she was “first a woman, afterwards a 
queen.” Had she not possessed a strong 
regard for conscientious principles she 
might easily have contented her con- 
science and been satisfied with less 
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arduous duties. Her Benevolence 
awoke in her a sympathy for her fellow 
creatures, and one of the last acts that 
she performed was one of charity for a 
poor woman, who wrote her concern- 
ing her husband’s helpless condition. 
She directed her secretary to send her 
a five-pound note, and accompanied it 
with words of sympathy in a character- 
istic letter. 

Her Veneration gave her a respect for 
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which a less courageous person would 
have shrunk from, yet upon these ques- 
tions hung a great deal of importance. 
Through her domesticity and her large 
practical intellect she has shown to the 
world, more forcibly than any king, 
what the blended strength of the mas- 
culine and feminine attributes are cap- 
able of doing when united as they were 
in herself. She was not known for so 
much brilliancy as sound practical 


VICTORIA, THE LATE QUEEN OF ENGLAND. 


From * The Life and Times of Queen Victoria ” (The National Publishing Co., Philadelphia). 


constitutional law, and yet her domestic 
faculties enabled her to descend from 
her throne to read, in a simple way, 
words of comfort in a humble cottage. 


THE BASE OF HEAD. 


Her head was broad in the base as 
well as long in the occipital region, 
thus she was energetic, forcible, and 
executive. She surmounted obstacles 


judgment, and this is exactly what one 
would expect to find from her develop- 
ment of brain; if she had had a more 
masculine type of mind, without the 
domestic and social instincts or power 
to make warm social attachments, her 
reign would have been bereft of half of 


its sweetness and power. She not only 
mothered her own family, but through 
the combined influence of her social, 
intellectual, moral, and executive fac- 
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ulties, she so extended her maternal in- 
fiuence that other nations, beside her 
own people, feel they have lost a true 
friend in the broadest sense. 


PERCEPTIVE INTELLECT. 


Intellectually speaking, her faculties 
show a decided leaning toward the prac- 
tical side of literature, music, poetry, 
and art, rather than toward the philo- 
sophic and metaphysical German type. 
She had more of the English character- 
istics than the German, her forehead 
was not so high and lofty as broad and 
full, thus she had a keener discernment 
of the practical side of life than she had 
of theories, speculations, and unreal- 
ities. Her organ of Tune was well de- 
veloped, hence her love of beauty in 
the musical art or among the birds in 
the groves and forests around her pal- 
aces, this must have been noticed by 
those who were with her. 

Power to understand the character- 
istics of others displayed itself through 
her Human Nature, which was remark- 
ably developed; this characteristic was 
often noticed when she came into the 
presence of illustrious men and woman; 
she always seemed to have an appropri- 
ate word for everyone who was in her 
‘ presence. During the last large recep- 
tion, which her Majesty gave at Wind- 
sor during the summer, she displayed a 
remarkable insight as well as memory 
of the persons who were present from 
foreign courts, persons whom she had 
no reason to expect to see; being a 
good linguist and able to appreciate fine 
wit and humor she was equal to any 
occasion. 

In short, her brain indicates that she 
combined remarkable powers of mind 
that we rarely see in one individual 
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—such as executiveness and industry 
from her forceful faculties; sympathy 
and conscientious regard from her 
moral attributes; parental affections 
and social influence from her domestic 
propensities, and keen, perceptive, logi- 
cal discernments and intuitive judg- 
ment from her intellectual organs. 


PERSONAL INFLUENCE. 


The personal character of the Queen 
and the marvelous progress which at- 
tended her reign have produced a radi- 
cal change in the views of the people, 
and built up the monarchy anew. So 
correct has been the Queen’s view of her 
constitutional position and power, and 
so tactfully has she discharged its du- 
ties, that the monarchical theory has 
been reconciled with the fact of repub- 
licanism without impairment of dignity 
on the one side, or the habit of self- 
government on the other. It is our be- 
lief and hope that the high ideals so 
beautifully interwoven throughout the 
reign of Queen Victoria, in all depart- 
ments of her work, will ever be present 
as an example for future monarchs. 
We believe that her influence will 
permeate the length and breadth of the 
English Empire, and that the King’s 
accession will be strengthened through 
the influence of his illustrious mother. 

Edward the Seventh is a practical 
man of the world and knows the nature 
of radical reforms. He is tactful, con- 
scientious, and conservative, and having 
to a certain extent partaken to satiety 
of life’s pleasures he will settle down to 
solid work, and devote himself sincerely 
to his people. We believe that he will 
make his reign an illustrious one, and 
worthy to follow that of his revered 
mother. 





VICTORIA.* 


** Requiescat in Pace.” 


With every flag at half-mast, while count- 
less millions mourn; 

A thrill of silent sorrow around the world 
is borne. 


* Written specially for THz PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


The purest love and sympathy, the world 
hath ever seen, 

Now pays a loving tribute to England’s 
honored Queen. 

















Where’er the sun in splendor shines on 
the verdant earth, 

Where’er the heart responsive, pays trib- 
ute to her worth; 


Where’er the name of Mother stirs deep 
each throbbing breast, 

Her gracious, tender memory sits as an 
honored guest. 


The muffled drums are beating the re- 
quiem for the dead; 

And mighty hosts are marching with slow 
and solemn tread; 
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The world beholds the pageant and stands 
with bated breath, 

While stricken hearts are closing the last, 
sad act of death. 


As to the grave they bear her, so full of 
honored years, 

We wait within the shadow and watch 
through blinding tears. 


Not as a Queen we love her, and proudly 
speak her name, 

But as a friend, a Mother, she fills the 
niche of fame. 


Peace to thy soul, Victoria, thy loving 
hand hath blessed 
The world, through all life’s journey, now 


enter thou thy rest. 
Horace F. Brown. 


a 


The Pan-American Exposition and its Directors. 


As so much has been already said on 
the Pan-American Exhibition, we pre- 
fer to condense our remarks principally 
upon the directors and those who have 
the particular care, burdens, and re- 
sponsibilities of the management of the 
Exposition, which is to open May Ist, 
and remain open until November Ist, 
as these matters bear more particularly 





JOHN G. MILBURN, PRESIDENT OF THE PAN- 
AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 





upon the subject-matter of our JouR- 
NAL than the general details. 

President Milburn possesses the per- 
sonal appearance of a man well capable 
of taking so leading a position as that 
one now given to him. He has a fine 
combination of the vital and mental 
temperaments, which indicate that he 
has a fine constitution and an active 
brain, and is a man of keen judgment 
and large and comprehensive percep- 
tions. He certainly is adapted to com- 
prehensive work, and as the notable 
chief executive of the Pan-American 
Exhibition his head indicates that he is 
fully capable of carrying out all the re- 
sponsible duties that may rest upon 
him. We are not surprised to find that 
he is a prominent member of the New 
York Bar, and has a national reputation 
as a graceful, easy, and forceful speaker. 
He is certainly intellectually as well as 
physically fitted to preside at a great ex- 
position, being of commanding figure 
and dignified and gracious bearing. He 
has many of the attributes of New Eng- 
land stock, and was, we believe, born 
in Sunderland, England, about forty- 
nine years ago. He came to this coun- 
try at the age of eighteen, and studied 
law at Batavia, N. Y., being admitted to 
the bar in 1847. He is now a member 
























WILLIAM I, BUCHANAN, DIRECTOR-GENERAL 
OF THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION. 


of the firm of Rogers, Locke, and Mil- 
burn, of Buffalo. 

The Hon. William I. Buchanan, of 
Sioux City, Ia., who is the Director- 
General of the Pan-American Exhibi- 
tion, is a man of sterling ability. He 
possesses a motive mental temperament, 
which gives him an organization for ac- 
tion as well as thought. Some men can 
direct work in their own offices without 
going upon the scenes or taking a prac- 
tical part in the work they are direct- 
ing; such men have generally more 
of the vital-mental temperament, and 
while they know what is going on, yet 
they do not give their personal super- 
vision to the work. Mr. Buchanan is a 
man who could direct from a distance, 
yet he would not be content to simply 
give orders without seeing that they 
were carried out; it is on this account 
that we think that the Buffalo Pan- 
American Exhibition may be congratu- 
lated on the selection of two such able 
men as President Milburn and Director- 
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General Buchanan, for the superin- 
tendency of such an important work. 
We recognize in Mr. Buchanan his 
breadth of head, above and around the 
ears, along the parietal eminence, which 
gives him tact, discretion, and power to 
wield an immense influence over others. 
He is not a wordy man, and knows ex- 
actly how to express an opinion without 
giving a fulsome explanation. He is 
capable of settling matters in a judi- 
cious way, for he has diplomatic power, 
and his experience during his service in 
the Argentine Republic and Chili has 
doubtless been of great assistance to 
him. He is an able arbitrator, and we 
judge that he would always be fair, ju- 
dicial, and tactful when any consider- 
ations were brought forward that re- 
quired special settlement. With his in- 
valuable individual experience at the 
World’s Columbian Exhibition, as di- 
rector of the Department of Agricult- 
ure, his rare executive force, and his 
thorough knowledge of the conditions, 
customs, and characteristics of the peo- 
ple of South America, and his knowl- 
edge of Latin America, Mr. Buchanan 
has come to the Pan-American Exhibi- 
tion particularly well equipped for the 
successful direction of its affairs. 


————’ 
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Cell 


Psychic power has various ways of 
manifesting itself—in the inorganic 
matter, in protoplasm, in articulates as 
exhibited in mollusks, such as caterpil- 
lars, oysters, lobsters, clams, and in 
fishes, reptiles, birds, mammalians, and 
in the enlarged and improved brain of 
man, who possesses reason and instinct 
and conscious and sub-conscious per- 
ception on matters and things. 

If we begin with the organic matter 
we find we have motion, and in proto- 
plasm there is an automatic power, but 
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Life. 


action of the outer cells of the nervous 
functions to adapt the animal to its life 
and needs. 

All life is composed, as we know, of 
minute cells; no part of our bodies the 
size of a pin’s point but is alive with 
separate and independent life all its 
own—every part of the brain, lungs, 
heart, flesh, muscle, fat, and skin. 
Each separate living part of the body 
is called a cell. Of the smallest, it 
would take three thousand to reach an 
inch; of the largest, three hundred. 





VARIOUS FORMS OF CELL LIFE. 


it is not until we come to the articu- 
lates, or mollusks, that we find intelli- 
gence is noticeable through instinctive 
direction. 

At the bottom of the animal king- 
dom is the unicellular animal. In this 
type every cell has nervous power as 
other functions, but there is no nervous 
system. As we rise higher, and find 
multi-cellular life, the cells are more 
numerous, and are arranged in such a 
manner that some are superficial and 
others are internal. 

We cannot study life without study- 
ing its cell conditions, and, consequent- 
ly, the two layers of cells are differently 
related to their environment. Of 
course the external world claims the 


The number of these separate living 
cells in the human living body is, as 
may be imagined, far beyond all com- 
putation. ‘There are circular cells, tes- 
salated cells like tiles, bi-concave cells, 
and flat, scaly cells; epidermis, or skin, 
cells; branched cells, and nerve-cells 
from the brain. 

A cell is a tiny mass of living jelly 
called protoplasm, continuing an active 
vital part called the nucleus, probably 
being to the rest as the brain is to the 
body. This cell is born simply by the 
process of a larger cell subdividing into 
three; then it grows, it develops, it 
breathes, feeds, and works all its life at 
some definite task. It probably rests, 
possibly in a way analogous to sleep; it 
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reproduces others, and eventually it 
declines and decays, its little life lasting 
from a few hours to a few days. 

By examining closely we find the 
speckled jelly, of which the cell is com- 
posed, consists of a harder part or 
frame-work like a skeleton, and a softer 
part like muscles or flesh. These cells 
are found to exist throughout the ani- 
mal kingdom, and also in vegetables as 
well. They are built up of thirteen 
chemical elements, oxygen, hydrogen, 
nitrogen, chlorine, and fluorine, and 
carbon, sulphur, phosphorus, sodium, 
potassium, calcium, magnesium, and 
iron. 

As we have indicated, at first the 
human body consists of only a limited 
number of these cells, which, by divid- 
ing and subdividing, become eventually 
a great number. They then begin to 
lose their common character, and to be 
formed into groups according to their 
subdivisions of labor, just as individu- 
als have divided themselves into me- 
chanics, musicians, and artists. Cer- 
tain cells, therefore, develop certain 
peculiarities and become bone-forming 
cells, and patiently build up the human 
skeleton in about twenty-five years. 
Others become muscle-cells and make 
the flesh, others fat cells; others make 
compact groups, and form heart, lungs, 
and other organs; very skilled ones 
manage to construct the whole nervous 
system; others again, fond of movement 
and change, float in a fluid medium and 
become the blood, while the most ex- 
ternal layer sets to work and builds up 
the beautiful structure of the skin. 

The shapes of the cells are as varied 
as their work. Those cells that are 
very thin and flat, six- or eight-sided, 
that join together, look like a pretty 
tiled pavement, and form the thin 
membrane inside the body that covers 
the lungs and other organs; others, 
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like living bricks placed close together 
in rows side by side, the skin, form the 
walls of the body; others, like cogged 
wheels, fit into others by the cogs when 
pressed together, and only touch each 
other by the tips when stretched apart 
known as ridge, or furrow, cells; these 
occur in the skin. Those in the gullet 
are flat, those in the internal organs 
are the shape of fish with forked tails. 
There are solid round cells like balls, as 
the flat cells, flat round cells, flat square 
cells; cells like round biscuits, thick at 
the sides and thin in the centre, and 
found in the blood; there are also cells 
found in the blood which are never the 
same shape for a minute together, but 
always pushing out a part there or 
drawing in another elsewhere, and 
changing without ceasing, often re- 
sembling star-fish; there are cells with 
long thin bodies like bits of string, and 
cells like long thin canoes, or shuttles 
found in muscles. 

There are brain-cells like branching 
trees or spreading roots, while those 
that lie in the windpipe and lungs are 
ciliated cells. The inter-cellular sub- 
stance acts like a kind of cement in 
holding the cells together; so also does 
the connective tissue, which is a branch- 
ing net-work of thin hair-like cells. 
Vast and numberless as are the cells of 
our body, they are, nevertheless, under 
the most absolute laws, and exist only 
for the good of the body corporate, and 
not for their own ends. Their life and 
work is practically under the control 
of the sympathetic nervous system. 
Nerve-cells have projections, or poles, 
whose business it is to convey impres- 
sions from the external world to the 
nerve-cells, or from the nerve-cells to 
the muscle. Some of these cells have 
two projections, or poles, and are called 
bi-polar; those with three, tri-polar; 
those with many, multi-polar. 
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People of Note. 


QUEEN WILHELMINA, OF HOL- 
LAND, AND HER HUSBAND, 
DUKE HENRY OF MECKLEN- 
BURG-SCHWERIN. 


The pages of history repeat them- 
selves. At the end of the glorious reign 
of Queen Victoria we find that in the 
little monarchy of Holland the Queen 
Wilhelmina is just taking upon herself 
the responsibilities that the fair Vic- 
toria entered upon when she married 





QUEEN WILHELMINA, OF HOLLAND, AND 


HER HUSBAND, DUKE HENRY. 


the Prince Consort. It is said on good 
authority that the young Queen of Hol- 
land has always been much influenced 
by the life and character of the late 
Queen of England, and it is probable 
that she trusts that her married life 
will be as illustrious and happy as that 
experienced by Queen Victoria. Every- 
one, we are sure, wish the same, as few 
monarchs have had such a happy ex- 
perience or a more harmonious married 
life than that of the Empress Queen. 


The young Queen Wilhelmina has a 
strong and powerful character, and her 
people are devoted to her by chords of 
loyalty and affection. Prince Henry is 
a man who has every appearance of 
manly strength, vigor, and integrity. 
Although he is taking upon himself a 
peculiar position, yet we believe him to 
be possessed of much common-sense 
and devoted affection. He is modest 
and retiring, rather than vain and am- 
bitious, and under the circumstances 
these are characteristics that should be 
considered excellencies in one who has 
to fill the position of Prince rather than 
King to such a noble Queen. It is not 
easy for a man to subject himself to the 
position of second in the realm when 
the first member is the Queen, and she 
his wife. We trust that he will bring 
out all the tactfulness of his nature, to- 
gether with a quiet influence, that will 
make for a wise reign and a happy 
union. 

He has a practical intellect, and we 
believe that he will use this in support- 
ing scientific and educational means 
among the people who are to be his 
kinsfolk, and we trust that the highest 
ambitions of the young Queen will be 
fully realized. 


THE LATE PROFESSOR MOSES 

COIT TYLER, THE LEADING 
HISTORIAN OF AMERICAN 
LITERATURE. 


Few men whom we can recall during 
the past century presented a more ver- 
satile genius than did Professor Moses 
Coit Tyler, who died during January. 
He occupied the chair of American 
History at Cornell University, and was 
known as an educator, an editor, and a 
lecturer. He will be universally re- 
membered for his “ History of Amer- 
ican Literature during the Colonial pe- 
riod,” and “The Literary History of 
the American Revolution,” also his 
“Manual of English Literature,” writ- 
ten in collaboration with Mr. Henry 
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Morley. The first of these works was 
published in 1878, and is considered the 
most comprehensive and carefully pre- 
pared account of our literature which 
has yet been given to the world. It is 
remarkable for its breadth of view and 
for first-hand knowledge of the mate- 
rial; it expresses the individuality of 
the man, for in it he has given a full de- 
gree of literary insight and discriminat- 
ing criticism. His personal insight into 
the character of men was manifested in 
his treatment of Jonathan Edwards, 


THEL ATE PROFESSOR MOSES COIT TYLER. 


long before anyone else could appreciate 
his wonderful ability. 

Professor Tyler began his career as 
a minister, but his health having broken 
down he joined the athletic club at 
Brownville, and it was with the object 
of recovering his health that, in 1863, 
he took up, endorsed, and lectured 
throughout England on Dr. Dio Lewis’s 
-system of gymnastics. Here he made a 
decided impression upon the thinking 
world, and succeeded in making a favor- 
able impression by his articles in the 
leading English magazines; his lectures 
in London before educational bodies; to 
the aristocratic visitors on Saturday 
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mornings at the Royal Polytechnic In- 
stitute; to the gentlemen of science and 
of critical acumen, gathered at the 
meetings of the Metropolitan Associa- 
tion of Medical Officers of Health; to 
the learned scholars and practical edu- 
cators composing the College of Precep- 
tors, and to popular audiences in town 
and country. His instruction to private 
pupils of eminence, including Dr. John 
Garth Wilkinson, to whom lessons were 
given early in the morning in the doc- 
tor’s beautiful garden; and, his classes 
demonstrating the value of the system 
of Dio Lewis’s new gymnastics, were all 
conducted with an ability and enthu- 
siasm which proved of inestimable 
value. In forcible words he presented 
the various advantages of this method, 
and when addressing the College of 
Preceptors, he said that “Dr. Lewis 
had inaugurated in America a great na- 
tional reform as distinct, as influential, 
as glorious as that which was wrought 
in Germany by Salzmann and Jahn, or 
in Sweden by the poet and gymnasiarch, 
Ling.” He spoke of the new gymnas- 
tics as rising far above the dreary level 
of task-work, and he recognized the ar- 
tistic necessity of touching the play im- 
pulse. This inauguration of a wonder- 
ful system arranged by a practicai and 
farsighted man proved a revolution in 
the health culture of the Old World, 
and it was later introduced into Russia, 
Germany, Africa, India, and Scotland. 
He returned to this country in 1866 
and continued his editorial work along 
the lines of hygiene. He became lit- 
erary editor of the “ Christian Union ” 
in its early days, and selected for one of 
his departments the word “ Outlook,” 
which word has since been used as the 
title of a celebrated monthly. His place 
in literature will be hard to fill, but no 
doubt his example will inspire others to 
carry out the labors that he commenced. 
Had he lived a few days longer it is said 
that he would have been elected presi- 
dent of the American Historical So- 
ciety, of which he was one of the found- 
ers. He left the University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, where he was Profes- 
sor of English Language and Literature, 
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to occupy the chair of American His- 
tory in Cornell University eighteen 
years ago, and declined a call to become 
head of the English department in 
Yale University in 1896. 

His brow was a massive one, and any 
tyro of Phrenology could see that he 
possessed exceptional ability of a liter- 
ary character. The larger portrait in- 
dicates his great length of head, which 
enabled him to become intimately con- 
nected with subjects that dealt with the 
individual interests of the people. 
There have been many men as intel- 
lectual as Professor Tyler, but there are 
very few who have incorporated into 
their life-work so much thought, sym- 
pathy, and real help to the community 
as did he. His organ of Benevolence 
was very strongly developed, and he 
manifested the influence of it through- 
out his life. He was a most modest and 
retiring man; his Self-esteem simply 
yielded to him an independence of char- 
acter that enabled him to wrok out re- 
forms, but he cared but little for the 
praise of man, and did not work for 
notoriety. 

He was a man of marked stability of 
character, and his Firmness would not 
allow him to yield to any method or 
measure that had not the consent of 
his intellect and higher nature. 

In personality he was attractive, 
genial, and magnetic, in fact, his per- 
sonal magnetism was irresistible. His 
influence was soothing and gentle, not 
only was he genial, but he was good at 
heart, earnest and liberal-minded, of 
enlightened conscience, and exceeding- 
ly captivating in manner. It mattered 
not whether in the pulpit, in his re- 
sponsible chair of the Faculty, or when 
writing in his masterly style, he was al- 
ways guided by a lofty sense of duty 
and spoke with the profound knowl- 
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edge of exhaustive research. It was 
certainly an inspiration to sit under his 
teachings, and no matter what he said 
or wrote there was a noble expansive- 
hess of thought which always adorned 
and strengthened his manner of express- 
ing it. 





LONGEVITY NOTES. 


Mr. Baldwin, whose portrait is given 
with these remarks, was born in Orange, 
N. J., on November 28, 1799, and was a 
hundred and one years old on his last 
birthday. By living till the first of Jan- 
uary he succeeded in extending his life 
into three centuries. He voted for Mc- 
Kinley and Roosevelt in November, 
which made his twentieth vote for 
President. He has four sons, two sons- 





MR, BALDWIN, 101 YEARS OLD. 


in-law, and eight grandsons, all of 
whom are sound-money men. Mr. 
Baldwin has never missed a presidential 
vote. He sleeps well, his appetite is 
good, he enjoys the best of health, and 
retains all his faculties. His father was 
an officer in the Revolution, and Mr. 
Baldwin is the oldest member of the 
Society of the Sons of the Revolution, 
and the only son of a Revolutionary 
soldier in New Jersey. 


———_Q—_ 
BE TRUE. 
Would you be beloved by all? 


Then be true; 


Would you answer heaven’s call? 


Then be true; 


Conquer sin whate’er befall? 


Then be true. 
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Notes and 


SUBLIMINAL FACULTIES— 
DOWSING. 


Dowsing is the art of finding water 
or minerals hidden below the earth’s 
surface and of course invisible to the 
eye, by means of a forked stick or rod 
or other similar means, or even the 
hands alone. It is much used in Eng- 
land and perhaps in this country also, 
though to a less extent. A good dow- 
ser will go to a strange place where ge- 
ologists have perhaps failed to locate 
the proper place to dig for a well and 
often tell how much water may be ex- 
pected and at what depth. They will 
succeed in ninety to ninety-five times in 
a hundred. The art is a very old one, 
and has been used for finding minerals 
also. In some cases it has been used to 
find where a leak was located in an un- 
derground pipe. A good dowser is gen- 
erally, perhaps always, an uneducated 
man in science and is not guided by the 
geological structure of the earth, nor 
by superficial signs, when he walks over 
the ground holding his crotched stick 
firmly, the rod bends down or up over 
underground water. Only a few have 
the gift as only a few have the gift of 
genius. There are professional dowsers 
in England who will put down wells at 
their own risk, so great is their faith in 
the art. The London Society for Psy- 
chical Research has been sufficiently in- 
terested in dowsing to include it in their 
list of subjects for investigation, and 
W. F. Barrett, Professor of Experi- 
mental Physics in the Royal College of 
Science, Ireland, has had the matter in 
charge for several years and has made 
two lengthy reports published in the 
“Proceedings of the Society.” The 
second report is in the October number 
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for 1900. The first was in the July 
number for 1897. Every phase of the 
subject was gone over with great scien- 
tific accuracy, including original experi- 
ments with dowsers in places unknown 
to them where water could be found 
only with difficulty. Of course, the 
main point to decide was, “is it a fact 
that dowsers can find water in the way 
described more frequently than they 
would by chance or luck.” Professor 
Barrett has proved conclusively that 
dowsing is a fact and that a good dowser 
has some unknown way of knowing 
where water exists that is not known to 
others and that he is as successful as the 
best geologists would be and often in 
difficult places he succeeds where they 
have failed. I take it my readers will 
accept my statement that he gives an 
abundant and overwhelming number of 
facts which I have not space to repeat. 
If he does not, I refer him to the reports. 

The next question is, how do dowsers 
find water, that is, what is the mental 
or psychical process? They do not pre- 
tend to explain it, all they know is, the 
rod moves in their hands, they do not 
consciously move it. They generally 
have a sort of malaise after dowsing as 
if some energy had been consumed, but 
it has been consumed without effort of 
their own wills. Sometimes there is 
pain or nausea in the stomach, often 
none of these symptoms occur. Profess- 
or Barrett discusses the origin of the 
stimulus in all its bearings, including 
Chance, and comes to the conclusion 
that the dowser has subconscious sug- 
gestions and that these act as a stimulus 
to the movement of the rod. It is about 
equivalent to saying he has sub-conscious 
faculties, or sub-conscious personality 
which sees clearly as in clairvoyance. 
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Professor Barrett’s concluding words 
are: “This sub-conscious perceptive 
power, commonly called clairvoyance, 
may provisionally be taken as the ex- 
planation of those successes of the 
dowser which are inexplicable on any 
grounds at present known to science.” 


FUTURE DEVELOPMENT OF 
THE RACE. 


In a recent interview with Professor 
Haeckel at his home in Jena, he was 
questioned regarding the future devel- 
opment of the human race, physical and 
intellectual; the tendency of the race, 
whether progressive or retrogressive; 
the chief influences working upon mod- 
ern life, and the probable trend of prog- 
ress in scientific research. 

He replied: “ The next stages of hu- 
man development will be mostly men- 
tal, the evolution of a better and finer 
brain. When man’s brain began to 
* develop rapidly there was no further 
need for great changes in his body. 


And yet some physical changes are still 


going on. Man will probably lose his 
back or molar teeth, there being not the 
use for them that there was, and there 
are signs that the little toes may finally 
disappear, leaving man a four-toed ani- 
mal. But these changes are of small 
significance compared with our mental 
development.” 

There are tremendous influences at 
work in developing mankind—a vast 
and fascinating field of study. Man 
being a product of natural evolution 
and development, his institutions must 
necessarily be a like product and the 
application of the theory to political and 
social economy, statecraft, and educa- 
tion offers the most hopeful fields of 
work for future thinkers. 

“ Life was never more complex than 
it is to-day, and there is no prophesying 
the exact lines of future development. 
Man at present seems to be developing 
or retrograding in masses—by nations, 
and yet under very different influences. 
Here in Germany the tendency is all 
toward the centralization of power in 
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the Government, the removal of indi- 
vidual responsibility and the working 
together of large masses of men as one 
man. In America the tendency has 
been different; there the individual is 
developed; he has great powers and 
responsibilities—the man is the unit. 
Who shall say how these great influ- 
ences will work out? ” 
Dr. M. L. Horproox. 


UNLEAVENED VERSUS LEAV- 
ENED BREAD. 


By Dr. E P. MILter. 


Bread, as an essential article of food, 
has, according to Bible history, been 
made and used ever since Adam and 
Eve left the Garden of Eden. In the 
third chapter of Genesis, 19th verse, we 
find this command which the Lord gave 
to Adam. “In the sweat of thy face 
shalt thou eat bread, till thou return 
unto the ground, for out of it was thou 
taken, for dust thou art and unto dust 
shalt thou return.” 

Bread has been called “the staff of 
life,” but in the light now being thrown 
upon it by microscopic and chemical 
analysis, it would be more appropriate 
to call it “ the staff of death.” In many 
of the forms or varieties of bread, the 
material of which it is made is put 
through a process by which its vitality 
is vitiated or destroyed, and it is im- 
pregnated with microbes which, on en- 
tering into the blood, furnish a seed-bed 
for all varieties of disease and death- 
producing germs which impair health 
and permanently destroy life. 

In the book of Ecclesiastes we find 
the following: “ Lo, this only have I 
found, that God hath made man up- 
right, but they have sought out many 
inventions.” Among the many inven- 
tions sought out by man, are numerous 
methods of making bread. These 
methods are readily divided into the 
two classes mentioned as the heading of 
this article, viz., “ Unleavened versus 
Leavened Bread.” 

The difference between these two 
kinds of bread is about as wide as that 
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between truth and falsehood, between 
light and darkness, between health and 
disease, between life and death. Un- 
leavened bread contains the germs of 
life, of health, of happiness, while leav- 
ened bread is saturated with the germs 
of fermentation, of rot, of decay, of dis- 
ease, of dead matter. Unleavened bread 
is made without the use of any mate- 
rial that causes fermentation, decay, rot, 
or putrefaction in the flour or material 
of which it is made. 

Leavened bread is made by the use 
of yeast or some other material or chem- 
ical substance that sets up the process of 
fermentation in the flour, or meal, or 
other material of which bread is made. 
The object sought by the use of these 
ferments and adulterations is to make 
the bread lighter, more easily digested, 
and assimilated; but that is a health- 
destroying delusion that sanitary sci- 
ence will soon drive out of the human 
mind. We do not ask our readers to ac- 
cept our opinion as to the truth of the 
statement herein affirmed, but let them 
study the phenomena of fermentation 
as revealed by the microscope, by chem- 
istry, and allied sciences, and they will 
find substantial and convincing proof 
that they are true. 

The different State Agricultural Col- 
leges, together with the Government 
Agricultural Experiment Station at 
Washington, have within the last few 
years been making analyses of all of the 
different kinds of foods used by the peo- 
ple, classifying their chemical constitu- 
ents and their nutritious properties, ex- 
perimenting upon the different methods 
of cooking and preparing food in a 
manner that is throwing a flood of light 
upon the subject. Among the bulletins 
furnished by these stations are three or 
four on bread and bread-making, in 
which the subject of fermentation as ap- 
plied to bread is being discussed from a 
scientific standpoint. 

FERMENTATION. 

Now let us inquire first what is fer- 

mentation? What produces it? What 


changes does it make in the quality and 
nutritive value of the flour or other ma- 
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terial of which bread is made; upon its 
digestibility; upon the quality of the 
blood and the health and longevity of 
the people? 

Fermentation, as defined by the 
Standard Dictionery, is “A chemical 
decomposition of an organic compound 
induced by living organisms (organized 
ferments), or by chemical agents (unor- 
ganized or chemical ferments or en- 
zymes); in its most restricted sense, 
alcoholic fermentation.” Webster de- 
fines fermentation as “that change in 
organic substances by which the starch, 
sugar, gluten, etc., under the influence 
of water, air, and warmth, aré decom- 
posed, usually with evolution of gas and 
heat, and their elements are recom- 
bined in new compounds.” 


VARIETIES OF FERMENTATION. 


There are several varieties of fer- 
mentation, among which are Sacharrine, 
which converts starch and gum into 
sugar; Vinous, which converts sugar 
into alcohol and carbon dioxide gas; 
Acetic, which changes alcohol and other 
substances into vinegar; Viscous, which 
converts sugar into mucilaginous sub- 
stances; Putrefactive, which attends 
the decomposition of substances con- 
taining nitrogen. In the production of 
leavened bread there is substantially 
all of these varieties of fermentation 
brought, more or less, into use. Yeast 
contains the “organized ferments ” 
that change starch into sugar, and 
sugar, starch, and nitrogenized products 
found in flour, into leavened bread. 

From Farmer’s Bulletin No. 112, by 
Helen W. Atwater, published by the 
Department of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton, in 1900, we copy the following in 
regard to yeast or leavened bread: 

“Scientifically speaking, yeast is a 
minute fungus, saccharomyces. A single 
plant is a round or oval one-celled mi- 
croscopic body, which reproduces in 
two ways—either by sending out buds 
which break off as new plants, or by 
forming spores which will grow into 
new plants under favorable conditions. 
It grows only in the presence of moist- 
ure, heat, and nutritive material. If 
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the moisture is not abundant, the sur- 
rounding substances absorb that which 
already exists in the yeast cells, and so 
prevent them from’ performing their 
functions. Yeast develops best at a 
temperature of 77°-95° F.” 


THE PROCESS OF FERMENTATION. 


“When, in beer-making, a little 
yeast is put into a vat of warm, sweet 
liquid, bubbles gradually appear until 
the whole mass seems to be boiling. If 
the liquid is analyzed after the yeast 
has worked in it for a time, it will be 
found to contain less sugar than at first; 
the amount of yeast will have increased, 
and alcohol and carbon dioxide will ap- 
pear in considerable quantities. The 
explanation is this: The yeast, which is 
really a mass of tiny plants, has repro- 
duced again and again, and in this 
growth has fed upon the sugar of the 
liquid and given off alcohol and carbon 
dioxide. Such a phenomena is called 
alcoholic fermentation, and is essential- 
ly the same as that which raises a loaf 
of bread. We have already seen how 
yeast uses up sugar in its growth. It is 
also believed that some nitrogen is 
necessary for the best development of 
yeast, and that such development is 
most complete in the presence of free 
oxygen, but why these things are so, is 
not yet clearly understood.” 

We have, then, three or more of the 
different forms of fermentation in 
operation in making leavened bread. 
Saccharine, converting starch into sugar. 
Alcoholic, changing sugar into carbon 
dioxide gas and alcohol. Purtrefactive, 
by acting upon a portion of nitrogen 
found in the flour. The chemists who 
are employed in analyzing foods, classify 
them under the following heads— 
Water, Protein, Fat, Carbohydrates, 
Ash. As water constitutes three- 
quarters of the weight of the human 
body, it is a factor in our daily food that 
cannot be dispensed with. Under the 
heading of protein are classed foods 
which contain a large portion of albu- 
men, nitrogen, etc. These are the 
foods that supply nutriment to bones, 
muscles, tendons and the solid tissues 
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of the body. Under the heading of Fat 
are classed butter, oils, the fat of 
meats, and other foods. They are most- 
ly used in providing animal heat. The 
carbohydrates embrace foods com- 
posed largely of starch and sugar. 
From these are derived the energy and 
force which we need to carry on the 
functions of the body and brain. Un- 
der the heading of Ash are included the 
waste of material not consumed by the 
body. 
ANALYSIS OF FLOUR AND BREAD. 


In Bulletins No. 67, U. 8. Department 
of Agriculture, entitled “Studies of 
Bread and Bread-making,” by Harry 
Snyder and L. A. Voorhees, on pages 
9 and 10 are tables giving the composi- 
tion of flour and bread made of samples 
of flour, which indicate the changes that 
take place in the composition of differ- 
ent grades of flour in the process of con- 
verting them into yeast bread. Ex- 
periment No. 30 and 31 were with Pills- 
bury’s best flour, made from spring 
wheat. Those of No. 32 and 33 were 
with graham flour, known to be of pure 
quality, and with home-made bread 
from the same flour. Experiments 34 
and 35 were made with White Patent 
flour, with bread made from the sample. 
The results of the analysis of these three 
samples of flour and with bread made 
from same are as follows: 
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White Bread, | | 
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These experiments show that in the 
sample of Pillsbury’s best flour and 
home-made bread from the same, there 
was a gain in the bread of 25.847 per 
cent. in water, a loss of 2.937 per cent. 
in protein, a loss of .577 per cent. in fat, 
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a loss of 22.361 per cent. in carbo- 
hydrates, and a gain of .020 in ash. In 
a pure sample of Graham flour, made 
into bread, there was a gain of 23.419 
per cent. in water, a loss of 5.437 per 
cent. in protein, a gain of .263 per cent. 
in fat, a loss of 18.023 per cent. in carbo- 
hydrates, and a loss of .202 per cent. in 
ash. 

In the sample of White Patent flour, 
made into white bread, there was a gain 
of 20.438 per cent. in water, a loss of 
3.562 per cent. in protein, a gain of 
1.999 per cent. in fat, a loss of 21.900 
in carbohydrates, and an increase of .115 
per cent. in ash. The analysis of the 
three kinds of flour mentioned shows an 
average gain in water of 23.268 per 
cent., an average loss of 3.978 per cent. 
in protein, and a loss of 19.761 per cent. 
in carbohydrates. The gain in fat is 
due to the addition of butter or lard to 
the mixture while making the bread. 
The losses of carbohydrates and protein 
are items of immense importance when 
applied to all the bread that is made by 
the use of yeast or organized ferments. 
The loss of carbohydrates amounts to 
almost one-fifth of their value in the 
flour thus used, and the loss in protein 
amounts to more than four per cent., 
for in many samples of bread analyzed 
the percentage of protein found varies 
from 6 to 9 per cent., while some sam- 
ples of flour show from 10 to 16 per 
cent. of protein. The analyses of bread 
made by the use of chemical ferments 
do not show so great a waste of either 
protein or carbohydrates as do those 
made from yeast fermentations. 

The use of yeast as a ferment in mak- 
ing bread converts nearly one-quarter 
of the sugar and a portion of the starch 
into alcohol and carbon dioxide gas, and 
putrefies nearly four per cent. of the pro- 
tein into substances that are not used 
by the digestive organs to supply nutri- 
ment to the tissue of the body. The 
gas that is produced diffuses itself 
through the dough and makes the bread 
light, and porous, but adds nothing to 
its sweetness as food or to the nutrition 
of the body. But what becomes of the 
gas and alcohol and the yeast germs 
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after the bread is made light by their 
use? In baking the bread the heat of 
the oven expels the gas and alcohol 
from the bread loaf, and the high tem- 
perature kills the yeast germs, but their 
dead carcasses are taken into the blood, 
where they furnish a seed-bed for the 
generation or breeding of nearly all 
forms of diseases that ruin health and 
destroy life. 

Fermentation is a rotting process 
from beginning to end, and if not inter- 
fered with, terminates in putrefaction. 
The odor from the yeast, and the dough 
impregnated with it, is disgusting to the 
nostrils of a natural healthy person. 

There is strong Bible testimony in 
favor of the use of unleavened bread, to 
which we shall refer at some other 
time. The Feast of the Passover and 
the Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper are 
both celebrated or commemorated by a 
feast of unleavened bread. The “Angel 
of Death” would pass over many a 
household where it now enters, if un- 
leavened bread was substituted for the 
leavened bread that is now being used. 
We are approaching now a scientific age, 
when the people will eat only such food 
as the Creator designed them to use, and 
when God’s “ Kingdom will come and 
His will be done in earth as it is in 
Heaven,” and when our “ daily bread ” 
will not be compounded with yeast, but 
will be such as represents the body of 
Christ, and as the Good Father will 
sanction and bless. 





_ 





UNCLE SAM’S TRUCK PATCH. 


Uncle Sam has a truck patch over on 
the Potomac flats which has been started 
recently for the purpose of experiment- 
ing with various plants newly introduced 
into this country by the Department of 
Agriculture. It covers about 25 acres, 
and just at present a considerable part of 
this area is devoted to the cultivation of 
a number of valuable kinds of pot-herbs 
which Secretary Wilson wishes to add to 
the list of those already known to Amer- 
ican housewives. Before long supplies of 
the seeds will be distributed all over the 
United States, and anybody who wants to 
raise them will have a chance to do so. 
Many is the dish of soup or stew to which 
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they will lend flavors, at once delicious 
and novel, for the benefit of everyday 
people. 

One of these pot-herbs is a vine from 
India called in that country “ basella,” 
and has cunning little fruits that look 
like tiny blackberries. It is one of the 
most delicious of all pot-herbs and a 
notable point about the plant is that it 
keeps on growing all summer long 
continually producing fresh leaves for 
the housewife’s use. 

Another of the new pot-herbs is the so- 
called “‘ New Zealand spinach,” which has 
been well known in Europe for ever so 
long. It looks not very unlike the ordi- 
nary table spinach, and undoubtedly will 
be a great acquisition. Then there is a 
kind of sorrel, with large leaves that have 
a rather agreeable sour taste when one 
bites a piece. It is related to the familiar 
American sorrel, but quite a different 
plant. Of course, everybody knows the 
common okra, which is so important an 
ingredient of gumbo soup—that dish of 
delightful flavor originated in the South. 
But Uncle Sam is raising in the truck- 
patch aforesaid a European okra which 
is like ours, much magnified, having great 
pods eight inches in length and not less 
tender by reason of their size. Here is a 
novelty that is sure to command atten- 
tion from the woman who does her own 
marketing and knows a good thing to eat 
when she sees it. 

One of the most curious plants in the 
truck patch is a kind of sedge which 
looks for all the world just like the coarse 
marsh grass that grows in swampy 
places along the sea-shore. But pull 
up a clump of it, and knock the earth 
away from the roots, and you will find 
attached to the latter a lot of queer 
little tubers, each of them about the 
size of a hazel-nut. These are an excel- 
lent table vegetable, when suitably pre- 
pared, and in Europe the children are 
fond of eating them raw, in which condi- 
tion they taste somewhat like cocoa-nut. 
“ Chervil ” is the name of the plant, and 
there is a fair prospect that within a few 
years from now it will be widely known 
in this country. 

Everybody who has read the “ Arabian 
Nights ” remembers “sesame,” the word 
which the wicked man in the story of Ali 
Baba was unable to recall when he wanted 
to get out of the robber’s cave, whose 
door would open only when the name of 
that kind of seed was uttered. In India 
sesame seed furnishes the leading table- 
oil the country, and the stems and leaves 
of the plant are commonly utilized for 
salads. The oil is known as “ bene oil.” 
Experiments are being made with this 
plant in the truck patch, and it is thought 
that both seeds and leaves will prove 
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available for various uses in the United 
States. Now and then one sees little 
eakes and cookies speckled over with 
small seeds, which are sesame, and for- 
eigners on this side of the water are par- 
ticularly fond of them. 

The nasturtium, so famous for its beau- 
tiful bell-shaped flowers, has long been 
well known as a pot-herb, the leaves 
being utilized for that purpose, while the 
blossoms are employed for salads, and 
the seeds make delicious pickles. Trials 
are being made with certain varieties, 
with a view to developing them as advan- 
tageously as possible. Another interest- 
ing plant, set out in rows in the truck 
patch, looks like a gigantic thistle, but is 
in reality the so-called “globe arti- 
choke.” This kind of artichoke is large- 
ly eaten in Europe, but is hardly known 
in this country outside of Louisiana, 
where it is quite extensively cultivated 
for the New Orleans market, being high- 
ly appreciated by the Creoles. The plant 
is not at all related to the Jerusalem arti- 
choke, which is in reality a sunflower. 

One of the curiosities cultivated on this 
farm of Uncle Sam’s is the “ shooting cu- 
cumber ”—so called because the fruit 
when ripe bursts with a sharp report, 
scattering the brilliant red seeds for a 
considerable distance. This, of course is 
nature’s method of securing the distribu- 
tion of the plant over as wide an area as 
possible. The cucumber has an extreme- 
ly brittle case, which in the process of 
ripening seems to arrive at a condition 
of such strain that finally it explodes in 
the manner described. It is not useful 
for food, but has medicinal value, while 
the vine is quite beautiful and orna- 
mental, being suited therefore for culti- 
vation in gardens for merely decorative 
effect. 

There are a few beds of chick peas 
which were known to the ancient Ro- 
mans as “cicer”—a name which has 
been bestowed by modern botanists upon 
the genus to which the plant belongs. 
It was from this plant that Cicero, the 
famous orator, derived his patronymic, 
owing to the fact that an ancestor of his 
had a peculiar wart on his nose resem- 
bling a chick pea. The excrescence could 
hardly have added to the gentleman’s 
beauty, one would think, inasmuch as a 
chick pea is about five times the size of 
an ordinary pea and of a rather eccentric 
shape. In India it is largely utilized as 
food, being known in that country as 
the “gram.” Lately quantities of chick 
peas have been sold in the United States 
at high prices under the name of “ Idaho 
coffee berries,” being dried, roasted, and 
sold as a substitute for, or adulterant of, 
coffee.—Rene Bache, in Boston Tran- 
script. (Forwarded by Mrs. C. F. W.) 
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“The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts 
with well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained. 


Child Culture. 
BRIGHT AND PROMISING. 


By Unore Jor. 


CHILDREN AS EDUCATORS. 


The care of a young child educates 
in a remarkable way. We often for- 
get that we were once children, and 
act as though we expected a child 
should know as much as we do._ If 
we will but take up the study of a child, 
and live over again its little trials, 
temptations, its longings,and yearnings, 
we would be better prepared to control 
our own lives and be ready to extend a 
different helping hand to the little ones. 
How often the child innocently rebukes 
the parent, and how many times it 
seems as though wisdom were placed in 
the mouth of babes, and the power to 
understand many of the problems of 
heaven and earth was revealed to the un- 
sophisticated babe. How many lessons 
in patience does the child teach us, and 
the persistency that makes a child suc- 
ceed in an undertaking is often worthy 
to be carried out by older members of 
the family. 

Fig. 552.—Sarah Gibson, Malone, 
N. Y.—This little child is remarkably 
precocious and well developed for her 
age. She will find it hard to remain a 
little girl, for even now, at six years of 
age, she is inclined to take on the ways 
and customs of an old woman, she will 
soon want long skirts to wear, and will 
ask to be allowed to put up her hair on 
the top of her head so as to look like 
quite a young lady. 

She has two sides to her character, 
namely, the grave or serious side, and 





the fun-loving disposition. She will 
want to tease, but she is a little too sen- 
sitive to enjoy being teased, and on this 
account she should get into the way of 
laughing off her troubles and making 





{ Fia. 552.—SARAH GIBSON, MALONE, N. Y. 


? Six years of age; forty-five inches in height; forty- 
four pounds in weight ; head circumference, 2144 inches ; 
height, from ear to ear, 1444 inches; length, from frontal 
bone to occipital, 15 inches ; hair, dark-brown. 


light of her disappointments and give 
back to others in the same spirit the fun 
that they give to her. 

She is an exceedingly thoughtful 
child, and will have many problem to 
suggest, many plans to make, and lots 
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of theories to investigate. She will say 
“Mamma, why must I do this?” 
“ Mamma, who said this?” “ Mamma, 
why?” “why?” “why?” will be go- 
ing on all day. Nor is she a child who 
can be easily satisfied with a put-off an- 
swer, she will realize whether her par- 
ents or teachers know what they are 
talking about, and shows sagacity in not 
being willing to accept a theory unless 
she is thoroughly satisfied that it an- 
swers her in every respect. 

She would make a splendid “ little 
mother” in the nursery, where there 
were two or three younger children to 
manage and direct; on this account, it 
will be difficult for her to see why she 
must be treated like a little child her- 
self; in fact, she will not so recognize 
herself, and will have to have some con- 
sideration shown her. 

She is a child who will be able to 
study literature and devour all the books 
that come into the house. She will not 
be content until she has seen the latest 
magazines, papers, and books that 
mother and father read. There is con- 
siderable breadth between her eyes, 
which gives her a keen sense of form 
and proportion, and this capacity, joined 
to her large Ideality and Constructive- 
ness, should enable her to draw readily 
and remember configurations and the 
shape of things. She will very quickly 
detect if she has not made everything in 
due proportion, and she will be able to 
criticise her own work. 

She has quite an artistic taste, and 
knows when things are appropriately 
arranged. Let her set the table when 
company is coming; tell her to use her 
own common-sense in the arrangement 
of the flowers, napery, cutlery, and sil- 
ver, and she will show an astonishing 
amount of insight and make the most of 
appearances. 

Her social qualities are all strongly 
developed, especially her love for chil- 
dren, and her mother will find her talk- 
ing to the little ones just in the same 
way that she has talked to her. She is 
sympathetic and very kind-hearted, and 
would, not for the world, like to see any 
harm done to animals or insects. Her 
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love for the extravagant is very strong- 
ly expressed, thus a beautiful sunset, 
a woody glen, with a brook running 
through it and ferns growing on either 
side, and here and there a wild flower 
peeping up its head would delight her 
heart. 

She is a very conscientious child, and 
cannot be put off with something that 
is not true, thus it will be necessary to 
gain her confidence and stimulate her 
trust in others by their always keeping 
faith with her. She will be a disciplin- 
arian, make people toe the mark, and 
do as they agree. 

As her brain is so active she needs a 
great amount of sleep, and must be 
kept a little girl as long as possible; 
physical exercise will toughen her and 
give her the strength she needs to ac- 
complish her work, but she must be kept 
away from excitement, late hours, dis- 
sipation of every kind, hard study, and 
her diet must be of the simplest food. 





a 


IMAGINATION. 


THE POWER OF SUGGESTION AMONG 
THE MENTAL FACULTIES IN THE 
EDUCATION AND MANAGEMENT OF 
CHILDREN.—No. 4. 


Various periodicals devoted to the sub- 
ject of Suggestive Therapeutics have 
given facts illustrating the possibility of 
training children by the method of sug- 
gestion during natural sleep; and as we 
find that different habits arise from the 
over-activity of different faculties it is 
rational to see and understand why some 
children are troubled in one way and 
some in another. 

We believe further, that a child can 
strengthen his own nature by auto-sug- 
gestion through being carefully shown 
the evil of certain habits, and being en- 
couraged to use his own will in develop- 
ing positiveness where weakness exists. 
It is not alone enough to strive to 
strengthen the will when one has arrived 
at years of maturity, for everyone knows 
how much easier it is to train a vine or 
a twig before it is stiff and old; it is, 
therefore, whilst the mind is pliable 
that one sees the need of auto-suggestion 
and of self-discipline. Punishments avail 
but little unless they are accompanied by 
a sufficient reason to guide the intellect, 
the affection, or the impulses of the child. 
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Imagination plays a very important 
rt in the childhood of the young. Large 
ublimity and Spirituality which open 

the eyes of children and make them see 
things on a larger scale than those who 
possess the organ in a modified form, will 
often have a very baneful influence upon 
the character of the child. But imagina- 
tion should not be crushed out of a child 
in its tender years, it should rather be 
trained and guided so that it will blossom 
and bear fruit in maturity. Some chil- 
dren imagine that whatever they want 
belongs to them, they consequently get 
into the habit of appropriating what they 
see, and many inconvenient occurrences 
have taken place in families where chil- 
dren have taken things belonging to 
those outside of the family. We have 
had many cases brought to us for solu- 
tion where parents have thought the 
children were addicted to stealing, but 
when they have clearly understood the 
matter and have been brought to under- 
stand that it is not a matter of stealing 
but a matter of misconception on the 
part of the child, then the parents realize 
there is some hope for a change in the 
conduct of their little ones. 

Life is one long-continued series of 
suggestions, and we have got to see to it 
that we put the right suggestions into 
the minds of children, and in no way can 
we better do this than by first under- 
standing the active development of the 
faculties of each child. We would sug- 
gest, therefore, that whatever faculty is 
strongly exercised along with Sublimity, 
Spirituality should be the key-note of the 
suggestion of the parent to the child 
when the latter retires to rest. By dili- 
gent care and perseverance a mother will 
see a habit out-grown and all her efforts 
will be rewarded when the suggestion 
has taken proper root and hold made on 
the intellect of the child. 

Just as it is possible to cure a child of 
sucking its thumb by suggestion, so is it 
possible to cure a child of exaggeration. 
Spirituality and Sublimity will so change 
the mental sight that a fact will change 
its appearance. When a child is brought 
to me, and I am told that he is a hopeless 
liar, and does not recognize when he is 
telling the truth or not, I.know there is 
a cause for this, and that by stimulating 
certain faculties and reducing the in- 
fluence of others the child could bring 
about favorable psychological conditions. 
Generally when a child tells stories, the 
parent immediately thinks that she has 
no Conscientiousness; but that parent 
forgets that the exaggeration the child 
is relating is often the result of either 
fear, ambition, pride, or imagination, 
and conscience has but little voice in the 
matter. 
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Since I have found that the organ of 
Conscientiousness is often large in chil- 
dren who both steal and tell stories that 
are untrue, I have had a great deal more 
consideration and hope for the children 
than expressed by their parents. And by 
watching the growth of the mind and the 
influence of suggestion upon these little 
ones I have decided to wait awhile for 
further developments before giving them 
up as being confirmed thieves and liars. 

Treatment.—In orden to overcome dan- 
gerous little habits and the excitement 
of imagination a parent would do well to 
suggest to the child on going to bed just 
what she wants it to consider is right. 
Ask the child for his ideas of what he 
thinks is right or wrong, ask him if he 
would like his things taken from him 
without his being consulted. Watch care- 
fully for an opportunity when any wrong 
has been committed to another child and 
ascertain whether he thinks he would 
like the same treatment. Finally sug- 
gest to him in a calm, cool sympathetic 
way (avoiding a critical tone) what he 
had better do. Repeat this suggestion 
night after night for a month, either 
when he is awake or when he has fallen 
to sleep, and the imagination will be 
benefited so unmistakably that the habit 
of suggestion can be continued in this 
and other ways for a longer period until 
there is a decided result manifesting 
itself. 

If the suggestion is given after the 
little one is asleep the child should be 
told what the parent proposes to do, and, 
although the child will not wake up still 
the parent will have the power to impress 
his or her subjective mind. If the child 
tells romantic stories about what it has 
seen and done and refused to tell the cor- 
rect version, suggest to him that he will 
in the future want to tell the exact facts. 
Suggest to him that he will remember 
what is said to him, that though he is at 
present sound asleep he will wake up in 
the morning well and happy, and will 
always be inclined to keep to the strict 
version. 

If the child has large Imitation, and 
imitates others and imagines that it is 
manly so to do, speak to the organ of 
Imitation in the same way, or if the or- 
gan of Fear makes a child imagine that 
she will be punished for telling the truth 
appeal to the organ of Cautiousness. Let 
all the suggestions be made in calmness, 
loving sympathy, thoughtful considera- 
tion, and a respect for the reasonableness 
of the child, and let the child feel there 
is capacity for good rather than a pre- 
dominance of naughtiness, so that the 
thought for good may overbalafce the 
thought for evil. 

Aquila. 
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A Difference of Opinion. 
Mrs. E. C. S. Kane, F.ALP. 


It was at a meeting of the Helio- 
trope Club, an organization of young 
women who made fancy and useful arti- 
cles for their annual charity fair. To- 
day their tongues were as nimble as 
their fingers, for they talked while they 
worked. 

“ T’ve a bit of news for you, girls, that 
will set all your eyes to dancing,” said 
Edith Merrill, their young hostess. 

“ Oh, what is it?” asked the girls in 
a chorus. 

“My English cousin, Mr. Herbert 
Randolph, is coming to visit us. He is 
very handsome, and has a fine estate in 
Sussex and a town-house in London as 
well.” 

“ Not married yet?” queried May Mc- 
Neal, mischievously. 

“No,” replied Edith with a laugh, 
“and thereby hangs a romance. It’s a 


family secret that he is coming to Amer- 


ica in search of a wife. Not but that 
there are many nice girls in England, 
but he is so much sought after there 
that he has resolved to come to this 
country to choose a lady, if he can find 
one to his liking. Now you must keep 
it a profound secret. I only tell you so 
you may set your caps for him. He will 
be a fine match for somebody. If I was 
not his own cousin I would want him 
myself.” 

There was a merry laugh, and the 
girls proceeded to find in each other 
various captivating charms to which 
they declared the coming knight would 
fall easy victim. 

“Tf he is looking for beauty,” said 
one, “ he will surely choose our Helen.” 
But Helen only shook her curls and 
sighed: “Ah, Bertha, it is probably 
goodness he will most desire in a wife; 
if so, it is yourself he will choose, not I.” 

Mrs. Merrill, who was always “ one of 
the girls” when among them, listened 
smilingly for some time and then said: 
“At any rate, girls, whatever my 
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nephew is seeking in a wife he will dis- 
cern your good and bad qualities at once 
by the shape of your heads and the out- 
line of your noses, for he is well versed 
in the science of Phrenology, and knows 
how to read character like an open 
book.” 

“Oh, oh! how very interesting 
they cried. “ But we shall all be very 
much afraid of him, I fear, if he can 
read our faults so well,” said one sweet 
girl. Mrs. Merrill laughed and assured 
them that he was very charming and 
they could not fail to feel at home in his 
presence. 

The Merrills, who were well-to-do 
people, spared no pains to make the visit 
of their English relative a most delight- 
ful one. ‘Teas, parties, and festivals 
were given by them and their friends in 
rapid succession; even skating and 
tobogganing were indulged in, for the 
long Canadian winter yet held the earth 
in its icy grasp. At these festivities the 
distinguished Englishman was intro- 
duced to the best and gayest society in 
the realm. 

At last a heavy snow-fall made a 
grand sleigh-ride possible,and Edithand 
her brothers arranged for the occasion a 
very select party of the particularly 
favored young people. At the last mo- 
ment, almost, Mrs. Merrill said to her 
daughter, “Edith, my dear, as one 
couple has sent regrets and it is too late 
to secure another can you not ask our 
seamstress to take the ride with you? 
You know how devotedly she has 
worked on your costumes for several 
weeks without rest or change.” 

“But mother, what would cousin 
Herbert say? ” 

“T think cousin Herbert would be 
pleased rather than otherwise. He laid 
a beautiful bunch of violets on her work- 
table to-day.” 

“ What, you do not think ” 

“ Mercy, child, no of course not! But 
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dear Herbert is so thoughtful that I am 
sure he would appreciate a show of 
thoughtfulness in you.” 

“Well, I suppose she may as well go. 
She is such a quiet little thing. But I 
wonder if Herbert will find any girl in 
our set to suit him! So far he has 
shown no preference. As far as I can 
see, he is equally gracious and polite 
to all. Dear me! I wish he would 
choose! ” 

“ Daughter, that is none of our af- 
fairs. Now go and tell the seamstress 
to prepare for her ride. I will lend her 
some extra wraps.” 

Edith was almost glad when she saw 
Miss Vincent’s pale, sad face brighten 
with pleasure at the prospect of a sleigh- 
ride, and she treated the poor girl very 
kindly. 

What a jolly party it was, to be sure. 
The jingle of bells, the tooting of horns, 
the ripple of laughter and carol of song 
all floated across the fields of glistening 
snow and brought many a face to the 
windows of the farmhouses as they 
whirled past. Finally they entered a 
dense, dark woods, where the moon- 
light was almost excluded. Suddenly, 
in the narrow road, one of the horses un- 
expectly stumbled over a fallen tree- 
trunk, giving the high box-sleigh a 
lurch that completely upset it, spilling 
its precious burden out into the deep 
snow. For a few moments all was con- 
fusion, while out from the mélée of 
blankets and shawls came shouts of ring- 
ing laughter, for the young people had 
for the most part remained unhurt. 
Herbert Randolph, who was first on his 
feet, however, observed a form lying 
motionless under the rear end of the 
overturned sleigh, and he sprang to as- 
sist. “ Are you hurt? Can I help you? 
Oh, is it you, Miss Vincent? I am so 
sorry! ” 

“T don’t think I am hurt, at least not 
much, but I am pinned down by the 
box of the sleigh and cannot rise.” Her- 
bert Randolph put his whole strength 
into lifting the end of the heavy box, 
and as he did so Miss Vincent drew her 
foot from beneath it, but in doing this a 
moan of pain involuntarily escaped her. 
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“You are hurt. Let me see; no, 
your ankle is not broken, but it is badly 
sprained and swelling frightfully al- 
ready. Do not try to rise until I help 
you.” He drew her to a place of safety, 
wrapped a blanket around her, and then 
went to help the others. In a short time 
the obstacle was cleared away, the sleigh 
reset, and all piled in. When Herbert 
explained the seamstress’s accident, 
whom all had forgotten in the excite- 
ment, room was made for her, and Mr. 
Randolph almost carried the now suffer- 
ing girl to the sleigh where he helped 
her in and took a seat beside her. The 
ride home was no less hilarious, and 
though the guest of honor took his part, 
he did not forget the suffering girl be- 
side him, and caused her to know by un- 
spoken signs that he was touched with 
sympathy for her. 

It was at another meeting of the 
Heliotrope Club, a few weeks later, 
when one of the company said to Edith 
Merrill, “ Well, has your distinguished 
cousin found his affinity yet?” Edith 
laughed, and nodded her head vigor- 
ously. 

“Has he truly? Oh, Edith, do tell 
us who it is.” Each girl scanned the 
others’ faces inquiringly, but no tell-tale 
blushes in that circle revealed a hidden 
secret. 

“ Guess,” said Edith. “ We can’t,” 
replied the chorus. “No, you couldn’t 
if you kept guessing till sundown. He 
is betrothed to our seamstress, Miss 
Maurine Vincent.” Dire astonishment 
seized them all. “ What! To that plain, 
unpretentious individual? ” they cried. 

“ She does look plain,” replied Edith, 
who had grown accustomed to the idea, 
and now that she knew all, was delighted 
with the romance, “ but it’s her clothes 
mostly. Just for fun the other day I 
coaxed her into that lovely ivory satin 
dress of mother’s, and you have no idea 
how pretty she was.” 

“ But she is of obscure birth and no 
family,” objected one. “ Obscure so far 
as we have known or dreamed, but it 
turns out now that she is of almost royal 
blood. She is of French origin, and her 
family, in Napoleon’s reign, were in con- 
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stant attendance at court and held high 
places, but at the time of that great po- 
litical disruption her family lost all they 
had, and now she alone survives them.” 

While this was being told, Herbert 
Randolph was elsewhere conversing 
with his betrothed, and she was saying: 
“It is still a mystery to me what you 
ever saw in me to attract you, when all 
the loveliest and richest maidens of the 
vicinity were at your feet, so to speak.” 

“ Do you know anything about Phre- 
nology? ” he asked her, by way of reply. 

“ Yes, a little. I have used my small 
knowledge of it to guard myself against 
trickery, sham, and deceit. I have been 
so alone in the world that I have found 
such meagre knowledge of Phrenology 
as I possessed very useful to me.” 

“ And I, who understand the science 
pretty thoroughly and am a life student 
of the same, have used my knowledge 
to compare your perfection of character, 
your integrity and simplicity with what 
you name the sham and deceit of those 
who would have married me for mercen- 
ary and selfish purposes. I read in you 
a wealth of love yet unawakened, inno- 
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cent, pure of the coquetries of the more 
worldly, and I longed to be the first to 
know that your untarnished soul felt its 
first awakening pulsations of love for 
me. Without my knowledge of Phre- 
nology I would have passed you byas one 
unworthy of my notice. But with that 
power of insight into human character, 
which Phrenology has given me, the 
gilded artifices of wealth and frivolous 
fashion did not deceive me; nor the 
plain, unadorned modesty of your dress 
and demeanor prevent me from realizing 
your sterling virtues. 

“ Like a miner, I have discovered the 
difference between the glittering crystal 
and the unpolished diamond with its 
dull environment of clod and clay. 
Once you are free from the depressing 
influences of your dependent state I can 
foresee the full awakening of your men- 
tal powers, and I know that my wife 
will shine more beautifully when by my 
side in our London drawing-room than 
will any of the gilded beauties who will 
fawn around her, seeking the favor of 
her smiles.” 


——__e—_———__- 


How Can We Study Phrenology? 
LESSON NO. 3. 


By J. A. 


We now come to the pathological 
proofs that enable us to see why it is 
that Phrenology can be of immense help 
to the physician, and especially to those 
medical men and women who have the 
care and the great anxiety attendant 
upon mental diseases and injuries to the 
brain. 

Our propositions are as follows: (a) 
As injuries to certain parts of the body 
do not impair the whole organization, 
so the whole brain is not disturbed by 
partial or local injuries. 

(b) The method of curing mental dis- 
eases, like insanity and insomnia, could 
not be successfully treated unless there 
was a plurality of the faculties. 

The first pathological proposition that 
injuries to certain parts of the brain do 
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not disturb the whole brain is a proof 
which is every day being more and more 
brought to light. If, when the brain is 
injured in one locality, the whole organ 
suffered, thousands of persons would be 
incapacitated from labor; but, as the 
facts of the case prove, a person may 
receive a wound and lose his memory 
of names and yet retain a remembrance 
of passing events, of localities, or musi- 
cal sounds, of theories, and general 
knowledge; provided the disease or in- 
jury is not allowed to spread, a cure may 
often be effected, the injury may be re- 
moved by skilful treatment, and the 
brain be restored to its normal condition. 
A boy ten years of age had a blow which 
depressed his skull, and although he did 
not manifest any unfavorable symptoms 
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at the time, he gradually lost his mem- 
ory and judgment, and at the age of 
forty he died without having these 
powers restored. No effort was made to 
repair their injury. 

A boy, not long ago, called Alexander 
Stewart, was sentenced to prison for a 
term of twenty years with hard labor, 
because he murdered a playmate. It 
was stated by his mother that when he 
was somewhat younger he had received 
a blow on the head with a stone, and 
ever since he had received that injury 
he had shown a disposition to hurt or 
injure others without showing any re- 
morse. This is an unnatural state of 
mind, and we are inclined to believe that 
the injury to the brain of this boy 
changed his disposition entirely, and if 
the injury had been received at a differ- 
ent part of the head the boy would prob- 
ably have never shown the abnormal 
mental condition of mind that he was 
suffering from when he killed his play- 
mate. The boy came from a fine family, 
was refined and intellectual, and his por- 
trait shows-that he is not a degenerate, 
nor received the inheritance of any ab- 
normal state of mind. We believe the 
brain has been disturbed, and that the 
Infirmary, not the Prison, could do 
something for him. 

Another interesting fact was the case 
of a farmer, who was injured by a blow 
on his head. While the man was plow- 
ing, the team became unmanageable and 
ran away; in his efforts to stop them he 
was violently thrown against the fence, 
his head striking one of the rails. In 
his case insanity, or mania, was the re- 
sult of the injury; he was taken up in- 
sensible, and after recovery from the 
concussion he was found to be suffering 
from derangement of mind. After a 
varied experience of confinement in the 
asylum for the insane and the gaol he 
was at last taken to Cleveland, Ohio; 
here Proctor Thayer, M.D., professor of 
surgery in that town, reported the case. 
His wife was desirous that his head 
might be trephined at the spot where the 
head received the injury. The doctors 
did not believe that anything could be 
done for him, as he appeared to them a 
raving maniac, as it was found necessary 
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to keep him in an iron cell. At last the 
wife’s importunities became so earnest 
that it was decided to operate on the 
man’s skull; he had to he held down, 
tied, and chloroform was administered. 
An operation was performed on the head 
at the point where the blow causing the 
injury had been given. After the opera- 
tion the patient was untied, and as the 
effects of the chloroform passed off he 
lay quietly and at last opened his eyes. 
They had Jost their former wildness, and 
directions were given to apply cold 
water to the head, and a cot was placed 
in his cell with attendants to watch him. 
He was sane enough to calmly remark, 
“T shall not want them.” Everyone 
seemed surprised at the sudden change 
in is condition. He asked for his wife 
and baby; alas! sixteen years had passed 
before the operation was performed, and 
the baby was now a girl, and his wife had 
changed so much in appearance that he 
hardly knew her. The whole sixteen 
years remained a blank to him, his men- 
tal derangement never returned, and he 
pursued his occupation of farming for 
seven years before he died. 

Had Phrenology been understood, 
the injury might have been removed 
soon after the accident, and thus have 
saved all those years of mental derange- 
ment. The case shows that a pressure 
upon the brain may cause or suspend 
normal consciousness for many years, 
and yet not entirely destroy the health 
of that organ. 

The second proposition where vari- 
ous faculties of the brain have been 
deranged by different causes, some 
through injuries of a direct character, 
some through an indirect means, 
prove that the mind is divided into 
a plurality of faculties, and the brain 
is a congerie of organs. Each nor- 
mal person should possess courage, pru- 
dence, independence, ambition, sym- 
pathy, hope, and memory, but any one 
of these may be impaired, and it re- 
quires a knowledge of Phrenology to 
understand the localization of function. 
One case that is perhaps well known to 
some of our readers but not to all, is a 
very striking illustration of how one 
faculty alone may be deranged and yet 
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the remainder be preserved intact. The faculties; consequently, the disease of 
fact was simply this, that a young man _ this faculty had grown upon these two 
had received a blow on the head in the inmates. Another gentleman had a 
region of the temples, and had attracted warped condition of Conscientiousness 
everyone’s attention by laughing im- and asmall development of Hope. He 
moderately at every person he met. He wept when telling the doctor of his rec- 
was taken to Hartford Asylum, where he ord concerning his life. On making in- 
was treated without any apparent effect, quiries we found that his record was a 
no one evidently knowing that the in- perfect one, but he imagined he could 
jury was upon the organ of Mirthful- never atone for his wickedness. An- 
ness. Proper treatment was suggested other patient possessed an aggravated 
by a Phrenologist, whom the father of form of Tune, he wrote music on every- 
the young man consulted. The treat- thing he could lay his hands upon, he 
ment suggested was that leeches be ap-_ scratched bars of favorite tunes upon 
plied to the inflamed part and pounded the wall, the piano itself, and every 
ice afterward applied. This was recog- piece of paper he could get hold of. An- 
nized by the doctor as reasonable advice, other patient spent hours and hours 
and immediately after the treatment each day writing long letters to the 
had been tried, the patient was sleeping superintendent, asking for his release, 
peacefully. The next morning he _ but they were so incoherent as to show 
showed no signs of mental aberration, no sign of sanity or fitness to be released. 
and he was able to return home with his Once a colored woman in Philadelphia 
father, after he had partaken of break- read the passage “ pray without ceas- 
fast. Forty years after this injury was ing” in her Bible, and she began to ex- 
received there had been no return of ercise the organ of Veneration so con- 
the symptoms of insanity. tinuously that she became deranged on 
Sometimes the organs of Conscien- the subject, and after twenty years she 
tiousness, Veneration, Hope, Acquisi-. passed away, when her brain was found 
tiveness, Cautiousness,Constructiveness, to be diseased in the region where Ven- 
Vitativeness, and Conjugality are dis- eration is located, and the skull over 
eased, and many interesting facts could that part was spongy. 
be given in support of this theory. On The reason why we have given these 
visiting an insane asylum, in the south- facts is for practical purposes and to en- 
ern part of London, in company with deavor to convince some who may have 
a lady doctor, we saw many cases’ been sceptical or adverse in allowing 
that illustrate our present point. Two Phrenology to take its place in the 
inmates offered to give us a sealskin treatment of those who have lost con- 
sacque, a horse and carriage, a necklace trol of themselves. We believe the time 
of diamonds, and many other valuable is coming when, attached to every in- 
presents. We looked at their heads and _ sane asylum, we shall have one phys- 
I found that they had an abnormal de-_ ician, at least, who understands the 
velopment of Acquisitiveness, which principles laid down by this magazine. 
had not been kept in check by other 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


In view of the recent report from Pro- trusts are fewer, but the latter are fully 
fessor Jenks, of Cornell University, on as influential over conditions of produc- 
the status of the Trust problem in Europe’ tion and consumption. A bill for the 
he states that trusts exist in Europe in regulation of trusts has been drafted but 
frequent reality but rarely in name. In not yet enacted. In Belgium there are 
Germany there are probably three hun- trusts in the coal, sugar, plate-glass, and 
dred which are called “cartels.” There other trades. Holland is not a manufact- 
are trusts in the sugar trade, coal, iron, uring but an agricultural, fishing, and 
tin-plate, oil, soap, brick, potassium, and commercial country, nevertheless, the 
many other trades. In Austria indus- coal trade and other industries as far as 
tries are newer than in Germany and _ they exist are in the hands of monopolies. 
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Italy seems to have but few trusts out- 
side of the iron trade. France seems to 
be of all great industrial countries most 
free from trusts. In both Sweden and 
Norway avowed trusts are unknown but 
understandings and agreements exist 
among manufacturers which amount 
practically to the same thing. In Swit- 
zerland much the same thing exists, but 
almost every trade is controlled by a com- 
bination or agreement for the regulation 
of production and prices. In the United 
Kingdom trusts flourish, and there has 
been no opposition to them in either 
legislation or public opinion. There is 
one radical difference between European 
and American trusts that is found in the 
capitalization, which in Europe is kept at 
the lowest possible figure, while in Amer- 
ica it is too often swelled to the highest 
possible figure. The largest trust has 
just been arranged in the iron and steel 
industries in America between Mr. Car- 
negie, Mr. J. P. Morgan, and Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller. 

Lick Observatory.—The Regents of the 
University of California have confirmed 
the appointment of Professor W. W. 
Campbell as Director of the Lick Observa- 
tory to succeed the late James E. Keller. 

Russia.—The Czar has so far improved 
in health that he has been removed to St. 
Petersburg. 

France.—Madam Petit is the first 
woman lawyer admittead to the bar in 
this country, taking the oath in the 
Palace de Justice before a large company 
of interested spectators. Her husband is 
also a lawyer. 

Central America.—The settlement of 
American claims here has progressed 
favorably during the past year. General 
Diaz is highly spoken of as President of 
Mexico. 

New York.—In fulfilment of his promise 
to arouse the city to a realization of the 
unspeakable wickedness connived or ap- 


proved or protected by the police in some 
quarters of the city of New York, Bishop 
Potter has taken the lead in the suppres- 
sion of vice. The work which he has be- 
gun has aroused thousands of honest 
citizens to the need of more vigilance, 
thus a Committee of Fifteen has been ap- 




















PRESIDENT DIAZ. 


pointed to carry out further investiga- 
tions. 

As this month is the inauguration of 
the President and Vice-President of the 
United States, who are elected for a 
term of four years, we give a little view 
of the Capitol at Washington containing 
the House of Representatives and the 
Senate Chamber. 











THE CAPITOL, WASHINGTON. 
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Destitute Babies. 


As all phases of character manifest 
themselves in young children, it is neces- 
sary for parents who make a selection 
of children from creches, industrial 
homes, and foundling asylums to know 
something of the individual character- 
istics of the children whom they adopt. 
The plan for the disposal of children that 
has been brought before our notice in 
the New York press, makes us feel more 
than ever aware of the fact that child- 
less homes are sometimes supplied with 
life, to the gratification of foster-parents 
for a short time, but when the charac- 
teristics of the children become emphat- 
ically expressed, the would-be parents 
wish they had taken more time to ex- 
amine the disposition of the children 
before adoption. A few days since there 
were about two hundred babies in the 
City Foundling Asylum. Most every- 
one selects the fat and pretty baby with- 
out considering the shape of their heads 
and their possibilities in life. 


We were somewhat struck a few days 
ago with the practical advice given by 
one of the leading dailies on this great 
question of babies. It said, “ you must 
know from common observation that in 
babyhood the head is big and out of all 
proportion to the rest of the body. A 
baby one year old has in its brain alone 
at least one-third of all the blood in its 
body. The bigger and the more active 
the brain the more blood is required to 
nourish it, and the more the rest of the 
body suffers. A baby luckily born may 
combine a good brain and a fat body, 
but such luck is very rare; nine times 
out of ten the best baby mentally is the 
poorest looking baby physically.” 

Thus some of the would-be foster- 
mothers may find some very trouble- 
some little creatures among the fat ba- 
bies they have collected, while they 
might have found some very intelligent 
children in the thin ones. 

We would remind our readers of the 
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early childhood of Victor Hugo, who 
was so weak a baby that he was not ex- 
pected to live, but his mother took such 
excellent care of him that the child 
thrived, grew, and developed into a fine 
and clever man. Voltaire was one of 
the weest, thinnest, and most nervous of 
babies, and there was very little hope 
expressed of rearing him. Pitt, the 
great British Prime Minister, was sick- 
ly, puny, and delicate, so was Pope; in 
fact, the mother of the latter was greatly 
concerned about being able to keep him 
alive. Thus people need education 
along Phrenological lines when they se- 
lect children to bring up. We have had 
many children brought to us before 
adoption, and some when it is too late 
to make the change. 








+ 
THE GROWTH OF THE SCIENCE. 


Every day shows that the demand for 
Phrenological literature is increasing, 
yet there are thousands who are still 
ignorant of the existence of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Phrenalogy in New 
York, and the Fowler Institute in Lon- 
don, where instruction is given, and 
where books are to be obtained on Phre- 
nology, Psychology, Hygiene, etc., ete. 
The trend of thought to-day is to study 
these subjects, and Phrenology is being 
applied in many practical ways. First, 
through our consulting rooms, as they 
are sought by parents who are anxious 
about placing their children in the right 
avocations in life. Secondly, by em- 
ployers who seek through the advice of 
a Phrenologist to secure the right kind 


of help in offices and business. Thirdly, 


students all over the country are send- 
ing for particulars of the autumn course 
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which commences in September. Fourth- 
ly, busy men and women are seeking 
private instruction to*help them in their 
work. Thus we know there is life and 
vitality around us. 


—_——__¢-____. 


BUREAU FOR BUSINESS MEN 
AND WOMEN. 


We recognize that Phrenology can 
be of practical aid to the business man 
or woman in selecting the right kind of 
secretary, typewriter, bookkeeper, er- 
rand-boy, agent, business manager, so- 
licitor of business, and fifty other de- 
partments. We are anxious to extend 
this branch of our work everywhere. 


—_—_o-—_—_——_————_ 


We regret that, on going to press, we 
have to announce to our readers that 
Mr. Nicholas Morgan has passed to his 
rest. He was a man of great individu- 
ality of character; he worked for many 
years in Phrenology and lived to be 
eighty years of age. He was born in 
the little village of Shiney Row, near 
Houghton-le-Spring, Durham, England. 
He early desired to qualify for the medi- 
cal profession, and his efforts in this di- 
rection led to the impairment of his 
health, from which he never quite recov- 
ered, although by abstemious habits he 
prolonged his life to the age of eighty. 
His medical studies turned his attention 
to the studies of Phrenology and mes- 
merism. He published, in 1871, a work 
on “ Phrenology, and How to Use It,” 
and four years later, “ The Skull and 
Brain—Their Anatomical Relations,” 
and several smaller works on these sub- 


jects. 














REVIEWS. 


In this department we give short reviews of 
such New Books as publishers see fit to send us 
In these reviews we seek to treat author and 
publisher satisfactorily and justly, and also to 
furnish our readers with such information as 
shali enable them to form an opinion of the de- 
strability of any particular volume for person- 
al use. It is our wish to notice the better class 
of books issuing from the press, and we invite 
publishers to favor the Editor with recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can sup- 
ply any of the books noticed at prices quoted: 





“ Tocology for Mothers: A Medical Guide 
to the Care of their Health and the 
Management of Children.” By Albert 
Westland, M.D. American reprint edi- 
tion prepared for publication with il- 
lustrations by E. B. Foote, Jr., M.D. 
New York: Murray Hill Publishing 
Company. To be secured from Fowler 
& Wells Company, New York, or L. N. 
Fowler & Co., London, England. 

The book is written as a complete med- 
ical encyclopedia. It is addressed to 
women who are desirous of fulfilling 
properly their duties as wives and moth- 
ers, and is designed to assist them in 
exercising an intelligent supervision over 
their own and their children’s health. 
The illustrations are timely, and add 
largely to the interest of the excellent 
reading matter. In the chapter on 
“Common Maladies of Children,” sys- 
tematic description of diseases has been 
avoided, the intention of the author be- 
ing rather to give such general informa- 
tion of their character and force as would 
assist in their recognition and afford 
some guide to their management. We 
think the writer has succeeded well with 
this aim in view. The book contains 284 
pages of closely written matter. 


“Practical Medical Therapy, a Book for 
the Family, a Popular Treatise for the 
Prevention and Cure of Diseases, and 
the Use and Abuse of Medicines,” by 
Joseph A. Conwell, M.D. The National 
Publishing Co., Philadelphia. Price, 
$2.00. 

This work, as the title suggests, has 
been written for the people and is sent 
forth with the conviction that such a 
work is needed in every household. When 
the people realize the enormous amount 
of medicine used and that most of it is 
taken independently of professional ad- 
vice, and when they consider how ex- 
tremely ignorant the masses are of the 
subject and that on account of this ig- 
norance much of the medicine used is an 
injury instead of a benefit; that medicine 
taking has become an evil; that there are 
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nearly forty thousand druggists in this 
country engaged in compounding and 
dispensing drugs and medicines to the 
people; and that this is the first book of 
any size upon the subject that has been 
written by one of their number for the 
people at large we think that its appear- 
ance will be thoroughly appreciated. It 
is claimed by many that the enormous 
consumption of medicines by the people 
is the result of the popular literature 
upon the subject, and that the rational 
method to adopt to bring about a whole- 
some restraint of medicine-taking is to 
discourage and suppress popular medical 
instruction and keep the people in total 
ignorance. This is hardly the right con- 
clusion to come to. It is thought by the 
writer that if only errors aud injuries 
resulted from medicine - taking were 
corrected, and if the people were given a 
knowledge of what they take instead of 
remaining in ignorance, truth instead of 
error would prevail by gaining the in- 
telligence of the multitude. The time is 
coming, the writer says, when patients 
will inquire what a medicine is before 
they swallow it, and if it is not of recog- 
nized merit the doctor will be obliged to 
tell why he prescribes it; the composi- 
tion of secret nostrums will be demanded, 
and unless they stand the test of an open 
honest criticism they will surrender their 
claims to popular favor. When such a 
time as that arrives patent medicines will 
have but a poor chance to gain the cre- 
dulity of the public. 

The great need so far as medical treat- 
ment of the sick is concerned is a more 
intelligent co-operation between phy- 
sicians and those to whom they minister. 
No one would feel safe in taking a voyage 
upon a ship in which the crew were en- 
tirely ignorant of navigation, and where 
the pilot came on deck only for a few 
minutes each day, yet we often find that 
sickness is managed in exactly this kind 
of manner. Asa rule the physician visits 
his patient for a few moments each day 
and during the remaining time the treat- 
ment is often in the hands of those en- 
tirely ignorant of the case and its re- 
quirements. A trained nurse is really a 
requisite, but often her fee is so large per 
week that it is impossible to engage her. 
There are exceptions where the physician 
is very explicit and gives particulars of 
what the patient is to do in his absence. 
It is, however, in the management of 
chronic diseases and those patients hav- 
ing minor ailments that the physician is 
generally seen but seldom, then the treat- 
ment is practically in the hands of the 
patient himself. The writer wishes to 
make it clearly understood, however, that 
this volume is not intended to take the 
place of the regular educated physician, 
it is not a mis-called “ family physician,” 
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a household doctor, or a family medical 
adviser, these must be persons, must em- 
body life, render personal services, and 
dictate treatment and not simply reflect 
knowledge upon the printed page, they 
must exist as men and women with ex- 
perience. The writer further expresses 
the opinion that medical knowledge 
should be more general than it is. 

What is thus true of science generally 

“is especially true of medical science. 

The health and happiness of the life of 
man are here concerned, yet the igno- 
rance of the people concerning the most 
simple facts regarding medicine is appall- 
ing. In the compilation of the present 
book the writer has endeavored to know 
but one thing, that which is of practical 
importance to the people and to express 
it in the plainest of language. The au- 
thor has had nothing to advertise, no 
hobby to champion, and no hobby to ride, 
and thus he has endeavored to set forth 
practical measures and established facts 
and to avoid those things which are im- 
practicable and void of merit. No effort 
has been spared to make the work prac- 
tical, and we believe that the cause and 
symptoms explained of the various dis- 
eases explained will prove advantageous 
and helpful even if the treatment is not 
always thoroughly endorsed. 

These books are to be obtained from 
Fowler and Wells Co. 





TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
—New subscribers sending photographs for re- 
marks on their character under this heading 
must observe the following conditions: Each 
photograph must be accompanied by a stamped 
and directed envelope for the return of the 
photograph. The photograph or photographs 
(for, where possible, two should be sent, one giv- 
ing a front and the other a side view) must be 
good .wnd recent ; and, lastly, each application 
must b: accompanied by a remittance of $1 
(5s. English) for twelve months’ subscription 
to the PuRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL. Letters to be 
addressed to Fowler & Wells Co., New York, 
or L. N. Fowler & Co., London. 





587.—A. C. O., New Hampton, Mo.— 
Your organization is a strong and execu- 
tive one; you feel so capable yourself 
that you are inclined to think that others 
are just about your equal and should 
come up to your ideal; you will find, 
however, that very few persons will do 
this, and, therefore, you will have to be 
lenient with human nature and make 
allowances for many deficiencies that 
you find. You are a man of many ideas, 
especially in building, organizing, and 
planning out work. Many thanks for 
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the picture and account which you have 
sent us. The picture indicates a very 
reckless individual. Let us persuade you 
to use your Phrenological knowledge, as 
it will be of service to you in any de- 
partments of your work, and you are 
capable of understanding it. 

588.—J. H., Ogden Centre, Mich.—This 
little boy is full of enterprise; he has 
many suggestions to make to older peo- 
ple, and is able to amuse himself, for he 
thinks of all sorts of innumerable ways 
of doing things. He will make an ex- 
cellent professor in a college, could com- 
mand and superintend a large business 
enterprise, for he will make a good 
trader; and he could enter one of the 
professions, more especially law, for in 
this he will have an ample opportunity 
to speak, argue, debate, and express his 
opinions before an audience, and he will 
always have plenty to say, no matter 
what the subject is. > 

589.—Mrs. P. O. N., Farmington, Mont. 
—Your photograph is not one we should 
have selected to give delineation of char- 
acter, and some time you must send us 
a better one for a more complete diag- 
nosis. Your practical intellect appears 
to be well developed, and gives you a 
sustaining power and a practical interest 
in the affairs of home and church. You 
have a good memory of special events, 
and, consequently, very seldom forget 
people whom you have had anything to 
do with, and it is gratifying for people 
to feel that you remember them. You 
would make a good overseer, and are just 
the one to superintend the management 
of little ones in your own household. 
You have the maternal spirit strongly 
developed, and would not spoil the chil- 
dren. You have your full share of com- 
mon sense, and will show sincerity in all 
your friendships. 

590.—C. G., Lakeview, Ore.—You may 
appear to have a rough exterior, but 
there is much about you that could be 
trained and cultivated to fine purposes 
in life. Were you to study engineering 
you would have a grand field for your in- 
genuity and scientific faculties. You do 
not like much form and ceremony, but 
you enjoy meeting with those people who 
are frank, honest, and true in character. 
If you went into the navy you would 
work up to the top and become a com- 
mander or commodore. Try to preserve 
your self-respect and have a high ideal 
before you, and you need not fear the 
consequences. 

591.—F. K., Adrian, Minn.—You have a 
wide-awake nature, but you need some 
one just to direct your ability, for you 
are sometimes uncertain which way to 
steer your bark. When you have some- 
thing before you you work heartily. 
You should succeed in business, and 
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have a commercial spirit and an enter- 
prising mind. If you go into business 
take a business course at some college 
and prepare yourself to build up a per- 
sonality which will be lasting. 

592.—G. A. K., Spokane, Wash.—You 
have a decided development of the motive 
temperament and it would be well for 
you to take some means to increase your 
vitality and take on more flesh. If you 
overwork you may suffer with indiges- 
tion, for your digestive power does not 
seem very strongly developed and you 
need a full complement of this in order 
to be able to carry out your mental work. 
You are a very practical man and like to 
have everything arranged in your work 
before you engage in it. You should do 
well in contracts and in valuing stock 
and material, you could judge property 
with a lawyer’s eye and could organize 
work well. Do not apply yourself too 
much to sedentary work. 

593.—M. C. A., Charlestown, Mass.— 
You are growing more like your mother 
in build and general constitution every 
day, but you have more solidity, strength, 
and muscular power than she possesses, 
yet from her you have inherited your 
wonderful vitality. You are an ardent 
student of human nature, and whether 
you pass your time in college or devote 
yourself to business you will always 
mark out the characteristics of people 
you meet. You never relinquish any 
work that interests you, but show a won- 
derful persistency of mind and a clear- 
ness of comprehension concerning your 
work on hand. You ought to have about 
a thousand men under you and then you 
will be in your element. You are more 
of a worker than a talker and know how 
to get through a large undertaking in a 
comparatively short space of time. 

594.—F. A. B., Camp Branch, Mo.—You 
are a keen critic and will make a fine 
overseer, expert, reviewer, or lawyer. 
Your mind is keen and susceptible and 
you will know how to make use of every 
piece of information that your circum- 
stances gave you. Governmental work 
would be quite interesting to you and 
you should live up to your highest possi- 
bilities. You are very energetic and rest- 
less, hence, do not like to put off any line 
of work you may be engaged in; you 
hate detentions of all kinds. 

595.—C. J. B., Attica, Ind.—This boy is 
a keen, intelligent, sagacious, question- 
ing companion, he is a regular chatterbox 
and will keep a person busy most of the 
time answering questions unless he is 
helped to find out things for himself in 
his books and pictures. He has a loving 
disposition, at the same time a very rest- 
less one, hence, he must have out one 
book at a time and then put away what 
he has got tired of. He will make a splen- 
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did business man, or in a professional 
line he has the intuitions, the sympa- 
thies, and the personal magnetism to 
make an excellent doctor. 


—_—__e—__—_—_———_ 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions oF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one 
question at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
be propounded, if correspondents expect us to. 
give them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Ir You Use a Pseuponym or INnITI1ALs, 
write your full name and address also. Some 
correspondents forget to sign their names. 





I. D., Nebraska.—Temperamental Con- 
ditions.—We do not always find that 
where a person changes his or her tem- 
perament after middle life that the color 
of the hair and eyes changes in the same 
degree, but manifest a modified condi- 
tion. Thus a person may change from 
the mental and take on the vitality or 
flesh of the vital, or another person may 
change from the vital temperament and 
take on the strong angularity of the 
motive and still retain the color of eyes 
and hair of the former temperament. 
When looking for these indications you 
must also see what are modified con- 
ditions. 

L. B., Saratoga.—The Activity of the 
Faculties.—It takes a lifetime to develop 
a harmonious action of all the faculties, 
but it is worth while making the effort, 
for every impression is registered, and 
it becomes easier to stimulate the weak 
centres and control the stronger ones by 
daily use. The same physiological prin- 
ciple applies to the nerves that stimu- 
late each organ that helps the growth 
of a muscle. Determined effort will 
finally overcome weaknesses in faculty. 

A. P., Derby.—In reply to your ques- 
tion about measurements, we do not al- 
ways find the right complemental condi- 
tions; height as well as weight has to be 
taken into account. A man who is six 
feet in height would be better propor- 
tioned if he had forty inches of chest 
and one hundred and eighty pounds 
weight, than as if he had a thirty-four 
inch chest and one hundred and fifty 
pounds weight, especially if the head 
measured twenty-three inches in circum- 
ference by fifteen in height and four- 
teen and a half in length. 

Laura, Bridgetown. — Economy. — We 
cannot lay down a universal rule of 
economy. What in one family would be 
“the widow’s mite” would be nothing 
in another family. Each person has to 


battle with her own fortune, salary, in- 
come, or inheritance, and face the prob- 
It is 


lems of expenditure accordingly. 
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a weakness to be stingy as well as to be many years to the study of his subject, 


over-generous; both are faults which 
need curbing. 

O. D. Keen,—Punishing Children on 
the Ear.—We would not advise you to 
punish any child on the ear. If you 
knew how delicate and intricate a piece 
of machinery the ear is, we know you 
would protect it with great care from 
all injury. Sometimes lasting suffering 
has resulted from the thoughtless pull- 
ing and slapping of the ear. 





WHAT PHRENOLOGISTS ARE 
DOING. 


FIELD NOTES. 


Owen H. Williams is in Philadelphia, 
Pa. 
D. D. Stroup, M.E., class of 1888, is in 
Carlisle, Pa. 

Professor W. W. Ridgway continues to 
give examinations in Lincoln, Neb. 

B. F. Pratt is at present in Ellsworth, 
Ohio, giving examinations and lectures, 
and says business is good with him. 

Professor George Morris is giving fif- 
teen lectures in the town of Sacred Heart, 
Minn. 

Emma M. Meade, continues to give ex- 
aminations in Buffalo, N. Y. 

W. D. Lamb, class of 1889, is giving 
lectures and examinations in Delhi, Minn. 

J. M. Fitzgerald still has his office for 
examinations in Chicago, IIl. 

H. E. Foster, is in Detroit, Mich. 

Professor C. A. Gates is giving lectures 
and examinations in West Concord, Minn. 

Martha J. Keller is still in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Paul B. Kington, class of 1889, is giving 
examinations and lecturing in Stratford, 
Ontario, Canada. 

L, A. Davis, class of 1900, has opened an 
office in Greenleaf, Kans., where he gives 
examinations. 

N. A. Clapp, class of 1900, is giving ex- 
aminations in Wixom, Mich. 

Charles F. Boger gives examinations in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

R. J. Black is in Vinton, Iowa, giving 
examinations. 

“T delivered twenty lectures to crowded 
house at Y. M. C. A. Hall in Berlin. I did 
extra work while there, and after six 
weeks’ steady work I am not through and 
must return, and I may be there another 
month.” Prof, A. H. Welch, 

Toronto, Can. 

Renville, Minn., Jan. 25, 26, 28, and 29. 
—Professor G. Morris, Phrenologist, 
Graduate of the American Institute of 
Phrenology, New York, has been giving 
lectures at the Opera House to large audi- 
ences. Mr. Morris has given a great 


and his large store of information and 
experience furnishes material for many 
interesting lectures. He is exceedingly 
clever in his examinations, among the 
feats he performs being that of determin- 
ing the nationality and politics of his 
subjects, he being blindfolded.—The Ren- 
ville Record. 

We wish to congratulate Mr. M. T. 
Kane, of the Class of 1899, and Miss Elsie 
Cassell Smith, of the Class of 1898, on 
their engagement. We presume ere this 
magazine is circulated that their mar- 
riage will have been consummated. Both 
are enthusiastic in their love of Phrenol- 
ogy and their desire to extend its use- 
fulness. Both are ardent students of 
human nature on its broadest platform, 
hence we know there will be congeniality 
of character, and we expect that happi- 
ness will attend them throughout their 
married life. We send them the Insti- 
tute’s best wishes for future health, 
wealth, and happiness. 


THE FOWLER INSTITUTE, LONDON. 


On January 23d Dr. Whitinshaw lect- 
ured at the Institute. There was a large 
attendance, the room was full and an in- 
teresting debate followed. A fuller re- 
port is on its way. 

It is with great regret that we have 
to record the death of Mr. Nicholas 
Morgan, a popular English Phrenologist, 
who peacefully passed away at his son’s 
residence, Gateshead, on January 16th. 
For over half a century Mr. Morgan held 
a unique position as a scientific Phrenol- 
ogist, and was held in popular esteem 
by the British public. His early educa- 
tional advantages were few, but with 
diligence and perseverance he made the 
highest possible use of his intellectual 
gifts. His valuable work on the “ Skull 
and Brain” is a strong testimony of the 
use he made of his opportunities, and is 
a valuable addition to the standard 
works of Gall, Spurzheim, Combe, and 
Fowler. He excelled as a public ex- 
ponent of mesmerism, and showed re- 
markable skill in manifesting the varied 
phases of this particular science. As a 
delineator of character he was equally 
successful, and was held in high repute 
by his fellow-practitioners. Mr. Morgan 
possessed superior mental abilities, a 
well-disciplined mind, and a striking 
personality; his persistency, indomitable 
will-power, and steadfastness of purpose 
were the secrets of his early successes 
and triumph over difficulties. Self- 
reliance was a strong trait and enabled 
him to take firm stand against the op- 
ponents of Phrenology. His moral cour- 
age, aided by his intellectual acumen, 
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and scientific cast of mind, made him a 
valiant defender of the principles of 
Phrenology as laid down by Drs. Gall 
and Spurzheim. Mr. Morgan spent a 
very busy life; his genial, social nature 
won him many friends and admirers 
who will regret to hear of his decease. 
Peace to his memory. D. T. E. 


NOTICE. 


The next lecture of the American In- 
stitute of Phrenology will be held at 21 
East Twenty-first Street on Wednesday 
evening, March 6th, at eight o’clock. 
Dr. E. B. Foote will give a lecture on 
“ Vaccination.” As the question of vac- 
cination has been so freely discussed of 
late it was thought that Dr. Foote’s 
ideas might be interesting to our numer- 
ous friends and members, as he will treat 
the subject in a thoroughly comprehen- 
sive way, point out its dangers, its bene- 
fits, and yet express his own decided 
views on the subject. Phrenological ex- 
aminations will be made at the close of 
the lecture. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PHRENOLOGY. 


On Wednesday evening, February 6th, 
the monthly lecture was held. Dr. C. 
W. Brandenburg occupied the chair and 
introduced the lecturer of the evening, 
the Rev. Thomas Hyde, B.A., graduate 
of Harvard University, who lectured on 
“Phrenology Proved by Oratory and 
Elocution.” The chairman said that 
he had known Mr. Hyde many years, 
and could say of him that he began 
studying Phrenology when he was a stu- 
dent. When in Harvard University he 
succeeded in interesting the students so 
thoroughly in Phrenology that he be- 
came quite a centre of attraction. He 
gave an address on Henry Ward Beecher, 
and it was so full of sparkling wit, solid 
truth, and practical wisdom that the 
professors at the university came to him 
afterward and congratulated him and 
expressed a desire to have the paper 
printed. He spent four years at Harvard 
and three years preparing for the min- 
istry, during which time he studied Psy- 
chology with Professor James, and ex- 
plained many points on Phrenology to 
the professor. Mr. Hyde has published 
a work on “ Christ the Orator,” “ Elocu- 
tion and Oratory,” and this evening he 
is going to give us his lecture on “ Phre- 
nology Proved by Oratory and Elocu- 
tion.” 

Mr. Hyde began his lecture by saying 
that all sciences are allied. In the sand, 
in the lava, in the rocks come the form 
of animals which lived thousands of 
Elocution and oratory are 


years ayo. 
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expressions of thought from time imme- 
morial. 

Phrenology says that the brain is the 
organ of the mind, that the brain is 
divided into organs or centres. He then 
divided the brain into three parts. The 
upper or moral region, the lower or self- 
ish faculties, and middle or esthetic. 
Elocution says things come in cones, but 
Phrenology agrees with Nature in say- 
ing that everything moves in circles; 
the world moves on a circle. One proof 
of Phrenology through elocution is that 
one’s conception of Hell is that it is be- 
low and Heaven is above. So in the ani- 
mal kingdom, the higher ones soar up- 
ward; in elocution the eyes look up to 
express good thoughts, while for the bad 
ones they descend; in gesture the hands 
are thrown up for elevated emotions, out- 
ward for. energetic sentiments, and 
downward for debased thoughts. Thus 
if I would disprove Phrenology I have to | 
place the moral faculties at the base and 
the selfish faculties at the top. The tone 
of the voice corresponds with the fac- 
ulties. 

Mr. Hyde then illustrated hig remarks 
by stating in two tones, the upper and 
the lower, what illustrated his former 
remarks. He said: “My system proves 
that both Phrenology and the human 
voice agree, that there are certain facul- 
ties that give courage and others that give 
moral support and firmness to the char- 
acter. In expressing aspiring thoughts 
the voice should be upward, as you can- 
not show this sentiment in a guttural 
tone like the croak of a frog. The beauty 
of Ideality must have exaltedness above 
its tone. Heroism might be expressed 
by a strong but an upward tendency of 
voice when the moral qualities were be- 
ing expressed.” He here gave other in- 
teresting illustrations of the way the 
voice should be used to express the cor- 
rect emotions. Another proof that 
Phrenology was true was through the 
organ of Self-Esteem. He said: “It is 
well known that this faculty is located 
in the crown of the. head, and a man 
does not express dignity and look down 
at the same time, neither is the voice 
pitched down in the lowest register, but 
agrees with the character of the organ. 
Firmness is situated at the top of the 
head and straightens the body, thus the 
expression of firmness in gesture mani- 
fests itself in a direct and forcible man- 
ner outward from the person. You can 
tell the kind of faculties,” he said, “ that 
are large in a comedian by the play of 
the voice. Phrenology and Elocution 
ean tell what powers have been devel- 
oped in a man; the degenerate tells that 
he is living below the line of his highest 
development, he shows the forms of 
dissipation that he has indulged in, all 
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his curves are downward as well as the 
tones of his voice. In a hopeful individ- 
ual all the curves are upward, the ex- 
ternal signs of the face and the human 
voice form a close analogy, so complete 
that it is possible to read the facial 
expression and judge of the development 
of the mind largely by the voice. We 
find that Veneration, grandeur, spir- 
ituality, and reverence, all have a ten- 
dency to elevate the voice, and these 
faculties are all developed in the upper 
portions of the brain. 

“Expression is even stronger and 
higher than love; what is love without 
expression? Every leaf has its expres- 
sion, and every department of nature 
also. When man has caught the highest 
use of expression God will find it pos- 
sible to give a full revelation, and not 
before. Expression raises the world, 
while the animal nature lowers it.” 

Dr. Brandenburg, in his closing re- 
marks, said that as a rule lectures in- 
vited criticism and discussion; the one 
given by Mr. Hyde would encourage 
thought rather than debate; there was 
much to think about in his remarks, and 
he trusted that they would be thorough- 
ly sifted. The chairman then called upon 
Miss Fowler to examine some heads se- 
lected from the audience. Two gentle- 
men and a lady came forward, and in 
commencing, Miss Fowler invited Mr. 
Hyde to demonstrate his views on the 
real head if he would do so; if not, she 
would point out as nearly as possible 
and apply the thoughts contained in the 
lecture and show the three types of 
heads. 

A gentleman possessing the vital tem- 
perament, another having the motive- 
mental temperament, and a lady pos- 
sessed of the mental temperament were 
very fine illustrations of what the rev- 
erend gentleman had explained, inas- 
much as the emotional mind, the scien- 
tific mind, and the reflective thoughtful 
moral qualities were used in each and, 
consequently, served different purposes. 
The lady possessed a large brain and an 
active mind, though her physique was 
not equal to the demand that she would 
like to make upon it. She possessed a 
large organ of Tune, and this was 

ointed out, as that faculty was found 

y many a difficult one to locate. 

Mr. Piercy gave out the notices for 
the next meeting, which is to be held on 
Wednesday, March 6th, when Dr. Foote 
will lecture on “ Vaccination: its Value 
or Otherwise.” Notices of the Annual, 
Calendar, and JoURNAL were made, and 
the chairman brought the meeting to a 
close (after a hearty vote of thanks had 
been tendered to the lecturer and the 
chairman) by explaining the objects of 
the American Institute of Phrenology. 
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WIT AND WISDOM. 


Some mens vas alvays like the key-hole 
on der back of a clock. Dhey vas behint 
time. 

“Sympathy is more than silver or 
than gold.” 

“ What is a ‘ patent inside’ ?” the edi- 
tor was asked. The editor replied: “A 
digestive apparatus warranted to stand 
the wear and tear in sampling all the 
patent medicines advertised in his sheet.” 

Seven letters in the alphabet have al- 
ways been in trouble, while four of them 
have always been in luck. 

After writing sentences one day, the 
scholars exchanged work for correction. 
A small boy marked an error, and then 
at the foot of the paper made the follow- 
ing explanatory note: “ He didn’t begin 
Masseychewsits with a caterpilla.” 

Self - reverence, self-knowledge, self- 
control. These three alone lead life to 
sovereign power.—Tennyson. 


———_@—__—_ 


WEARING OUT THE BRAIN. 


A French investigator has come to the 
conclusion that the brains of military 
and naval men give out most quickly. 
He states that out of every 100,000 men 
of the army or naval professions 199 are 
hopeless lunatics. Of the so-called lib- 
eral professions, artists are the first to 
succumb to the brain strain, next the 
lawyers, followed at some distance by 
doctors, clergy, literary men, and civil 
servants. Striking an average of this 
group, 177 go mad to each 100,000. Do- 
mestic servants and laborers are not far 
behind; the professional men supply 155 
out of each 100,000 as candidates for the 
lunatic asylum. Next, but with a long 
interval, come the mechanics, of whom 
only 66 in each 100,000 lose their wits. 
Wonderful to relate, commercial men re- 
tain their sanity the best of the whole 
group, as they send only 42 out of 100,000 
to the madhouse. The French scientist 
may be right, and doubtless he is so far 
as France is concerned, but in this coun- 
try we are convinced the order would be 
different. Doctors as a class would take 
a higher rank and the commercial men 
of this country go mad more frequently 
than the “ hewers of wood and drawers 
of water.” It is not complimentary to 
the business men to put them in a lower 
eategory than the ordinary day laborer. 
To become insane in itself is a presump- 
tion that one possesses brains, often in- 
deed above the common. “Great wits 
are oft to madness close allied.” Will 
some enthusiastic gatherer of statistics 
endeavor to clear this matter up?—Fam- 
ily Doctor. 
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On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 
business, or in its general management. All remittances should be made payable 


to the order of 
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THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 

MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters 
are required to Register Letters whenever requested 
to do so. 

SILVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMP8 will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 

CHANGE cine address can be made by giving 
the old as well as the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 

LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this way caly can prompt and careful attention be 
secur 

ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 

AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
gue our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 

e given. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 
“The Canadian Bookseller *—Toronto, 
Canada—Contains an epitome of interest- 
ing points concerning the latest books. 
It gives booksellers a condensed idea of 
what the latest editions contain. 

“The Bookkeeper ”—Detroit, Mich.— 
Contains not only a story applicable to 
business but it has many interesting 
articles upon various phases of finance 
and how our merchant princes have suc- 
ceeded. The work of Cyrus McCormack 
is an article of considerable importance. 

“ Physical Culture ”—New York—Con- 
tains an article on “ Notable Examples of 
Physical Culture,” by J. A. Redding, and 
one on “New Theories of Life and 
Health,” by Amelia M. Calkins and an- 
other on “Medical Science,” by J. R. 
Stevenson, all of which are worthy of 
perusal. 

“The Quarterly Journal of Inebriety ” 
—Hartford, Conn.—Has an article on 


“The Influence of Alcoholic Liquors on 
Mental Work” in which many quota- 
tions are given aud much valuable advice 
offered. ‘‘ Aleohol as the Cause of In- 
sanity ” indicates the great need of fur- 
ther light on this subject.” 

“The Living Age ’—Boston—Sir Rob- 
ert Hart writes a paper on “ The Pekin 
Legations ”in the “ Fortnightly Review,” 
which is here republished. It is written 
by one who evidently knows a great deal 
about the yellow race and also knows 
how to explain his knowledge. “ Ger- 
man and English school children com- 
pared ” by Catherine I. Dodd, is an article 
that shows the characteristics of the two 
nations. 

“The Delineator.”—New York.—An il- 
lustrated article on Madam Johanna Gad- 
ski is given in the February number, the 
illustrations are very fine and indicate 
the versatility of her genius, “The edu- 
cation of the Indian Girl” by Waldon 
Faweet, is an article that cannot fail to 
interest all who have taken any part in 
the education of this race. ‘“ Charlotte 
Bronté’s. Late Romance,” by Clara L. 
Laughlin, contains pictures of Charlotte 
Bronté, the church and parsonage at 
Haworth, Yorkshire, England. As her 
books are constantly being republished 
in new forms the public are becoming 
more and more acquainted with their 
contents. Mrs. Phoebe A. Hearst, philan- 
thropist, who has done much good in San 
Francisco is donating some of her wealth 
to the benefit of the University of Cali- 
fornia by the erection of a Hearst Hall— 
the article has been written by Sarah K. 
Bolton. Mrs. Hearst’s portrait indicates 
that she is a lady of great refinement, of 
strong moral character, and of keen ap- 
preciation for the wants and needs of 
others. 

“ Mind.” — New York.—M. E. Carter 
writes an article on “ Thought Force ”; 
the writer says that “ Professor Elmer 
Gates has discovered forty different 
poisons generated in the human body by 
the thinker using brain and body un- 
wisely, or ignorantly. His experiments 
with the breath and with the fluids of the 
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human organism have proved that the 
character of our thinking may be dis- 
cerned by the scientist who reduces the 
breath to crystals for examination, and 
who also experiments upon the fluids of 
the body. Mental conditions are also 
registered throughout the human organ- 
ism. Breath, blood, perspiration, nerves, 
teeth, bones, all bear witness in strict 
accordance with the habit of thought of 
any one of us.” These experiments go 
to prove the plurality of the faculties. 
Edited by John Emery McLean and 
Charles Brodie Patterson. 


“ Health.”—New York.—“Hints to those 
who sit and wait for muscles to grow” 
is an article containing several illustra- 
tions and written by Professor Von Beck- 
mann, he reminds persons that “ nature 
allows a muscle to grow or deteriorate. 
Nature makes the changes you desire, 
you have to prove to nature that you re- 
quire larger muscles and a larger phy- 
sique. Bear these things in mind when 
you exercise, work until you are sure 
that you have made a mute appeal to 
nature, you will be rewarded.” 


“Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly ”— 
New York—Has always some stirring 
stories which contain a good deal of in- 
dividuality. 

“Good Housekeeping.”—New York.— 
Julia Ward Howe writes on “Good 
Housekeeping for People of Moderate 
Means”; a number of glimpses of her 
home accompany the article. Mrs. Howe’s 
sister, it will be remembered, is the 
mother of Marian Crawford, the novelist; 
his father was a sculptor and some of his 
work may be seen in Washington, not- 
ably the figure of “ America” on the 
dome of the. Capitol. An article on 
“Where the Help Problem is Solved ” is 
likely to prove interesting to many of our 
readers, as it is one in which more or less 
families in this country as well as 
throughout England are deeply con- 
cerned. ‘“ Mr. George W. Cable and his 
College Girls,” is the title of an article 
by Miss Mabel Gordon Curtis, who de- 
scribes their remarkabble achievements 
or home culture. 


“The Family Doctor.” — London. — 
“Wearing out the Brain” is the head- 
ing of an article in this interesting 
weekly. It says that “a French inves- 
tigator has come to the conclusion that 
the brains of military and naval men 
give out most quickly.” “Sunlight in 
the Home,” is so important a subject 
that it ought to be read by everyone. 


“Good Health.”—Battle Creek, Mich.— 
“ The Action of Alcohol on the Heart,” is 
an article which should receive attention, 
for when the heart gets out of order from 
any unnatural means we are not sure 
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what may befall us at any time. David 
Paulson, M.D., writes on “ The Recogni- 
tion of Mental Disorders,” and on “ Pneu- 
monia, Pleurisy, and Neuralgia.” 

“The Churchman”—New York—For 
February 2d, contains an article on “ The 
Cathedrals of Spain,” Murcia is the sub- 
ject for this number. “ George Herbert, 
his Church and Rectory,” is made an in- 
teresting article by Clifton Johnson. He 
was presented the living of Bemerton, a 
mile and a half out of Salisbury, its quiet 
retirement was in entire accord with his 
poetic nature, and his life at Bemerton 
was characterized by saint-like devotion. 

“Health Homeopathy.” — Chicago. — 
“The Hahnemannian Conception of Dis- 
ease and its Psychical Treatment,” is an 
article by Stuart Close, M.D., of some 
moment, it states “in this day we boldly 
declare what Hahnemann dimly saw and 
partially stated in Organon 228-229 that 
the principle of Similia Similibus is uni- 
versal in application, and, therefore, that 
in so far as disease and discord can be 
traced to a mental origin, mental treat- 
ment may be applied under this prin- 
ciple.” 

“The Philosophical Journal” —San 
Francisco— Contains a fine portrait of 
Queen Victoria. 





PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


* You will find enclosed my renewal to 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. I have 
been benefited very much by Phrenology 
and I prize above all a written descrip- 
tion of my character given by you. I 
feel it is worth to me the half of a life. 
Hoping you will not weary in well doing, 
Iam, Yours respectfully, W.E.S., 

Sheridan, Iowa. 

““T owe much of my happiness of mind 
to the study and practice of Phrenology, 
and continue to interest myself and 
others in this department of human 
sciences.” A. F. D., 
Morris Plains, N. J. 

“T have your favor of December 28th. 
Thank you. The book ‘Forty Years in 
Phrenology’ by Nelson Sizer, came to 
hand all right. I never read a more en- 
tertaining, instructive, or fascinating 
work on Phrenology, or Phrenological 
experiences. It’s a perfect gem.” 

H.W. 3B... 38.0. DAT. 
Sintaluta, N. W. T. 

“Enclosed please find a renewal of my 
subscription to the PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 
NAL for 1901. I do not want to miss a 
number. It has very much improved.” 


- Ds 
Lindsay, Ont. 
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“*Student’s Set’ arrived all O. K., and 
I am highly pleased with same. The 
character reading from photograph is 
correct in every way. I[ thank you 
heartily again.” WwW. &. We 
Hartford, Kans. 


“ Have received the books and bust you 
sent. To say I am pleased with them is 
putting it mild. I am exceedingly well 
pleased with them.” W. T. H., 

McKees Rocks, Pa. 


“Several years ago I sent you my 
photos and you described me in your 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and I confess 
the description was all true.” 

E. H., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


“ Enclosed please find order for which 
please continue my subscription to your 
valuable JOURNAL.” A. H., 
Okarche, Okla. 


“I can say I am well pleased with your 

‘ Magazine,’ and I wish I could afford to 

study Phrenology thoroughly.” 
N. P. N., 

Vernon, B. C. 


“Enclosed I hand you $1 for renewal 
of my subscription to the JOURNAL for 
1901. Please accept thanks for benefits 
received by myself and family. Let the 
good work go on, and may many others 
get the same help from the same source. 

H. F. M., Locke’s Mills, Me.” 


“ Received the last of the lithographs 
from the Custom House to-day. Thanks. 
They are splendid. 

“Pp. B. Kington, Class of ’99, 
“ Arthur, Ontario, Can.” 


“May the God-Nature in you predom- 
inate in every word and action. 
“A, M. L., East Union, Minn.” 


“ Please find herewith enclosed $1 for 
another year’s subscription to your valu- 
able JOURNAL. Some friend borrowed 
my July number, and in consequence am 
without said number. Will you please 
reimburse me with same by sending an- 
other if possible? 

“T. W. K., New Orleans, La.” 


“Enclosed please find $1, renewal of 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. AS a man in 
business I get many good ‘ pointers,’ and 
as a home journal it has become indis- 


pensable. 
“R. B., Toledo, O.’ 


“Our City Library does not take your 
JOURNAL among its many other month- 
lies and weeklies, and I want to get it 
introduced there. I regard it as the fore- 
most journal of the times. The only 
works on Phrenology in our libraries 
are those of Fowler and Combe pub- 
lished fifty years ago. Please send me 
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a sample copy of the JOURNAL, and also 
a list of the latest and best works on 
Phrenology, and I will endeavor to get 
them introduced. We have a very large 
City Library of thousands of volumes, 
and the Case Library nearly as large, and 
nothing worth mentioning in the line of 
Phrenology. 
“H. S. S., Cleveland, 0.” 


“The Glory of Woman, or, Love, Mar- 
riage, and Maternity,” by Montfort B. 
Allen, M.D., and Amelia C. McGregor, 
M.D. The National Publishing Co., 
Philadelphia. Price, $1.75. 

This book is finely got up, illustrated 
throughout, and written in a style that 
will captivate all who have a chance to 
see a copy. Its object is to teach wives, 
mothers, and maidens what they should 
know concerning themselves, and is a 
very comprehensive volume. 

Energetic agents are wanted for push- 
ing the sale of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, 

“ Emphatic Diaglott” is a special, and 
we may say, a wonderful help to the 
student of the New Testament, in that 
it is a word-for-word translation, con- 
tains illustrative explanatory foot-notes, 
copious selections of references, alpha- 
betical index, thus making it one of the 
most valuable aids to Bible study ever 
published, and is more popular than ever, 
and we feel justified in reiterating that it 
is the best work of its kind published, 
containing nearly nine hundred pages, 
plain but durable binding. Price, $4.00. 


“The Domestic Practice of Hydro- 
pathy,” by Edward Johnson, M.D., sets 
forth the hydropathic methods and the 
proper manner of performing them. 
Everyone desirous of applying this mode 
of treatment should possess the book. 
The subject is treated popularly, and con- 
tains plain descriptions of symptoms by 
which disease is to be recognized, with 
detailed treatment and cure. Price, $1.25. 


The new Phrenological Bust is one that 
every student should have. The ex- 
terior of the bust contains the names of 
the bones of the cranium; on the convo- 
lutions are placed the names of the phren- 
ological organs on one side and the motor 
centres and areas on the other. On the 
face the chief physiognomical character- 
istics will be marked. Price, $5.00 by 
express. 


The Mutual Trading Association, 366A 
Bourke Street, Cromwell Buildings, Mel- 
bourne, Australia, have just been ap- 
pointed agents for the publications of the 
Fowler & Wells Company, and will carry 
a full-line of-books.--We would-refer-our 
colonial readers to send their orders di- 
rect to the Mutual Trading Association. 











THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


“The Human Body and its Marvellous 
Structure, With Hints on Health.”—Fully 
illustrated, 50 cents. 


Throughout the work the object has 
been to enable the reader to comprehend 
all parts of his body and their workings, 
as he would those of a wonderful and 
complicated machine, which must be 
thorotghly understood to be kept in 
working order, and that all disturbances 
of the machinery may be obviated as they 
arise. The natural and normal condition 
of the human machine, in working order, 
is called “ Health.” 


The Institute possesses facilities that 
can be found nowhere else in the world, 
comprising the famous cabinet that was 
collected during half a century by the 
Messrs. Fowler and Wells, which has now 
become the property of the Institute, and 
which, with the many valuable additions 
that have been recently made, constitutes 
the largest collection of skulls, casts, 
busts, portraits, models, plates, etc., in 
existence. The great charitable and 
penal institutions, criminal courts, hos- 
pitals, metropolitan museums, libraries, 
ete., can be visited by the students, 


LIFE OF 


DR. FRANCOIS JOSEPH GALL, 


CRANIOLOGIST 
FOUNDER OF PHRENOLOGY. 


With upwards of 20 Illustrations, showing Portrait of GALL at different 
ages, place of birth—house and village, &c. &c. &c. 


NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED. 
BY JHSSIE A. FOWLER, 


Heoned as @ tribute te Df. CALLS Memory in this, the Centenary 
year of Phrenclogy, and Dedicated te Sir BEVIANIN WARD 
‘ BICHARDSOS, F.8.8. 


TABLE OF CONTENTS. 

carte . Cmarree 
1—His .Childbood, College 1X.—M. Cavier and Napoleoo 

° Mi | X.—Dr. Gall’s Lectures in 


ts. 
III.—Gall's Aspirations. 
IV.—Physician at Vienna. 
V.—His Lectares 
i of Phrenology. 
iiz—Works of Reference, 


; Memory end Wark, 
VI.—Detter to Baron de Retecr, | Pe 
VII—Dr. Gal's Introduction | A 

to Royalty. [Travel | of Mental Faculties by 

VIIL —Dr. Gali i Dr. Gall and others. 

Many of the illustration havé been specially drawn 

and photographed for thie work. 


Price, Popular Edition, Post Free 


FOWLER & WELLS CoO., 
27 East 21st Street, New York, 


L. N. FOWLER & CO., 
7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, 
London. 
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special hours being set aside for this 
purpose. 

The corps of instructors includes the 
ablest as well as the oldest teachers and 
practitioners of the art living, and to the 
student is given all that will in any way 
contribute to the work of Practical Phre- 
nology. 

To those who wish to acquire a knowl- 
edge of the subject as an accomplishment, 
for personal improvement, or as an aid to 
other work, this course is commended 
and will be found invaluable. 

The tuition for the full course in the 
Institute is $50.00. 


“ The Hygienic Treatment of Consump- 
tion,” M. L. Holbrook, M.D., $1.00. 

“We have not for years had the privi- 
lege of reading a book more thoroughly 
helpful, truthful, scientific, and yet 
clearer and simpler in language. The di- 
rections are easily followed; the analysis 
of causes leading to pulmonary troubles 
is intelligible to every layman; the inci- 
dents that illustrate his points and dis- 
cussions are both interesting and valu- 
able. In short, it is a book which not 
only every physician, but every head of 
the family should possess.” 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





Over 500,000 copies of this Book have been sold, and 
the last Edition is better than ever. 


THE NEW ILLUSTRATED 


SELF=INSTRUCTOR 
Phrewology, Physiology and Physiognomy, 


A Complete Handbook tor the People. With over One Hundred New Illustrations, 
inoluding a Chart for the Use of Practical Phrenologists. Revised 
and printed from new plates. 12mo, 192 pp. 


BY THE 


RENOWNED PHRENOLOGIST, 


PROFS. O. S. and L. N. FOWLER. 


This is the only work published giving full and complete tnstruce 
tions How to Read Heads, with rules for finding the organs, and 
explaining and illustrating each one separately ; the Author here lays down 
the rules employed by him in his professional work for nearly 60 years. 

It will show you how to read people as you would a book, and to see 
if they are inclined to be good, upright, honest, true, kind, charitable, loving, 
joyous, happy and trustwortny people, such as you would like to know. 

A knowledge of Human Nature would save many disappointments is 
social and business life. 


Cloth, $1. 4s English. 





Send for a copy at once, study the people you see, and also your own character, 


ae 


New York: London: 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. L. N. FOWLER & CO. 








Ask for complate Catalogue and Prospectus. 
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Practical Psychology 


(QUARTERLY MAGAZINE) 
25 cents paid for returned copies, No. 1, and 10 cents 
for No. 2. Sample copy, November issue, mailed free. 
Latest number on sale at all newsstands, price 10 cents, 


HYPNOTISM and magnetism taught privately as 
practically applied to medicine. 
business, educational and social affairs. 
Well-illustrated, 112-page book, 50 cents. 
WM. A. BARNES, 505 Mass. AVENUE, Boston, Mass. 


WHAT CAN I DO WITH 
MY BOY? 


Send for MIRROR OF THE MIND 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 East 21st Street, New York 
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THE WONDERFUL MISSION 


OF THE 


INTERNAL BATH 


| The record of its cures and benefits reads like a revela 
| tion to those 1? unacquainted with it. It is used 
(by means of the ** J. B. L. CASCADE,”’ the only 
scientific KAY for this purpose) by hundreds of the 
st-known people in New York and by innumerable min- 
isters, lawyers, actors and other ayo whose intelli- 

| gence gives unequivocal weight to their testimony. 


ae have thousands of testimonials from well-known 
peop 
| The following i is from one of Philadelphis’ ‘8 most prom- 
inent and respected merchants 





JOHN LUCAS 
PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 10, 1899. 


Dear Prov. TYRRELL: 

In response to yours of the 5th, no man jiving has 
greater cause to speak highly of your J. B. L. Cascade 
than_mvself, for, had it not been for its use a few years 
ago, I should not be living to-day. I was in charge of a 
faithful man nurse and the best medical attendance at 
Portland Springs and so low and ill, it was considered 
questionable by the doctors if I could reach my home 
alive, and death considered certain within a week after 
arrival. My attendunt followed out your instructions to 
the letter in persevering with the use of your Cascade 
and though now in my 76th year I am enjoying a fair 
share of health, apart from weakness of my heart, 

recently returned from Jamaica, West Indies, "travel- 
ling from one end to the other, per rail and in carriages, 
with comfort. I have bought and made presents of you r 
Cascade to several personal friends, all of whom are de- 
lighted with the wonderful results of its use. 
Very sinc : =~ ly yours, 
N LUCAS, 
Firm of ios seas & Co. 


We waut to send free to every person, sick or well, a 
simple statement setting forth this treatment. It con- 
tains matter which must interest every thinking person. 
If you live in New York you are earnestly invited to call, 
and make an appointment for a free treatment, but if you 
can not call, write for our pamphlet ‘“The W: hat, The Why, 

he Way,” which will be sent free on application, together 
with our Great Special Offer for this month only. 





TYRRELL’S HYCIENIC INSTITUTE 
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15628 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
(Between 46th and 47th Streets) 
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Dr. CHAS. WESLEY BRANDENBURG 


223 East 14th Street, New York City 

URES Chronic and Nervous Diseases. Treats 
successfully chronic ailments of the nerves, nose and 
throat, stomach, lungs, liver, heart, blood, skin, kid- 
neys, bladder, 9 and diseases of the urinary organs. 

TRE VICE by mail on all subjects a 
to Hee faa Disease, Hygiene, Medicine, an 
Static Electricity. 


THE OCCULT ano BIOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


Is devoted to the investigation of the relative and intrinsic 
values of the Oriental and Christian religions, to the exposition of 
Solar, Astrological and Organic Biology, and the Esotoric Sciences, 
in their relation wel nanicorgee health and strength, intellectual devel- 
opment, and unfoldment of the soul and spiritual powers. 

H. E. BUTLER, Editor 
Annual subscription, $1 50; r copy, 15 ae 
Forei; n. s ad.; single copy, 
Publishe 
THE ESOTERIC PUB. CO., Applegate, Calif. 


SELF HYPNOTIC HEALING 


I have made a late discovery that enables all to induce 
the hy peote sleep in themselves instantly, awaken at any 
desired time and thereby cure all known diseases and bad 
habits. Anyone can induce this s!eep in themselves in- 
stantly at first trial, control their dreams, read the minds 
of friends and enemies, visit any part of the earth, 
solve hard questions and problems in this sleep, and re- 
member all when awake. This so-called Mental-Vision 
Lesson will be sent to anvone for 10c. silver, actually 
enabling him to do the above without further charge. 
PROF. R. E. DUTTON - McCook, Nebraska 

A Father’s Advice to Every Boy 

A Mother’s Advice to Every Girl 
These booklets, by Dr. Miller, were written as a special 
aid to parents. day-schcol and Sunday-school teachers, 
educators and pastors, in giving proper instruction 
and needful warning to children and youth in regard 
to the useless expenditure of Vital Force, 

There are many children that waste their vitality, 
ruin their heaith, and shorten their lives for the want 
of the information contained in this book. 

Price only 10 cents by mall 











BAI: TEX: 
ARMOonNy: 
APPINZESS: 


Subscribe ‘NOW for 


“IWIN D” 


The world’s leading Magazine of 
Liberal and Advanced Thought. 
EDITED BY 
JOHN EMERY MCLEAN and CHARLES BRODIE PATTERSON. 


Contributions from the best-known writers on 


Science, Philosophy, Religion, Psychology, 
Metaphysics, Occultism, etc. 


Now in its fourth year. 

$2.00 perannum. 20 cents a copy. 

At aljl news-stands, or mailed by the publishers. 

Send 10 cents for Sample Copy and Catalogue of 
new and important books on the above and kindred 
subjects. A full line of Advanced Thought works 
kept constantly on hand. 

THE ALLIANCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
“Life” Building, New York, N. Y. 


UNPARALLELED CLUBBING OFFER! 


By special arrangement with the publishers, we are 
enabled to send, to the same address for one year, 


MIND and THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
FOR ONLY $2.00. 


This is the regular price of the former magazine alone, 
and, as this offer is apt to be withdrawn at an early 
date, it should be availed of at once by both new and 
renewing subscribers to THE PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 2ist St., New York 





DELSARTEAN PHYSICAL 


419 LESSONS IN HEALTH AND BEAUTY. 


Price 25 Cerits. 


Address FOWLER & WELLS CO., Publishers, 27 East 2let St., 





CULTURE. 


By CARRICA LA FAVRE. 


New revised and enlarged edition 
contains the principles of Delsartism, 
with Illustrated Lessons 


ON 


How to Dress, 
How to Walk, 
How to Breathe, 
How to Rest, 
Ete., Ete., Ete. 


Ladies and others will find this 
the most delightful system of cul- 
ture, giving grace, with both physi- 
cal and mental vigor, adapted for 
personal use or in clubs or classes, 
This is the most popular work oz 
the subject. 


. 


Extra Edition, fine cloth, with Portrait, 75 Cents by Mail. 


New York. 
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GIVEN AWAY 











We have translated verbatim from the French of 
H. DURVILLE, a modern Course of Instruction entitled 


The Practice of 
Human Magnetism 


A scholarly work by a profound master of the art and 
practice of Magnetism in all its branches. 


Finely Illustrated; 130 pages; numerous 
drawings showing healing methods ; 
passes; stroking; applying magnetism; 
nervous currents, etc., etc. 

Handsomely Bound cn Superfine Paper 


Cloth, Price, $3.00. 


This is the Course of Instruction we 
have all been looking for. The 
author strikes the difference between 
the magnetism of the magnet and 
human magnetism. 


Every Reader 
Must Have a Copy 


We will run off a special edition of this great work 
in leatherette cover. 


AND GIVE AWAY 


one copy to each person who sends us $7.00 for six 
months’ subscription to THz Journal or SuGGESTIVE 
THERAPEvTICS. Address 


mitin book ts an exact, THE MAGNET 
duplicate of the work by PSYCHIC RESEA . 
the French Scholar, Cannes eon, 


ALL FOR $1.00, CHIGAGO 









The signs + and— 
illustrate the positive 
and negative currents 
of the human body. 
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MILLER’S HOTEL * oe tirottesrssnre sve” | 


Three yy A walk from Madison Square Park. Fifteen 


| U.S. SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY 
Law Building 


“ . Send for our circulars, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





minutes b tre trolley cars from Central Park. Elevated 
and electric cars to all peste gf the cit; ie Convenient to 
Churches, Theatres, Lect large Dry Goods 
Stores. A quiet, Rous tike bc or gu 


ests. per 
Electric Elevator, Sanitary Toilets, Enam- 
eled Bath-tubs, Tarkish, Electric, and Roman Baths con- 
nected with the Hotel, at speci] rates to guests. Estab- 
lished 30 years and just renovated throughout. 
Rate $2 to $4 per day, $10 to $30 per week according to room. 


Sept. 1, 1900 W. M. HAIGHT, Proprietor 





| SAMPLE copies of 100 different Leading News- 

papers and Magazines sent to any ad- 
| dress upon receipt of 10 cents to pay for mailing. U.S. 
Subscription Agency, Law Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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THE IDEAL COMPANY, 











The Water Gap Sanitarium | 4 


Is the place where permanent cures 
are made of all forms of disease. 
Rates reasonable. A christian family 
home. Address 


F. WILSON HURD, M.D., Minsi, Monroe Co., Pa. 


SPIRITUALISM. 


Become a genuine Medium and Clairvoyant in 30 
days. Get direct communications from your loved 
ones—supposed to be dead—who are constantly 
with you, helping you in every event of life, pro- 
tecting you day and night from the hypnotic control 
of the evil-minded of this and the other world, 


Self-Hypnotic Healing.—I have lately 
made a wonderful discovery that enables all to induce 
the hypnotic sleep in themselves instantly, 
Rend the vail and 


See Your Spirit Friends, 


And talk to them direct through this phenomenal 
trance in your own home privately, awaken at any 
desired time, and thereby cure yourself of all known 
diseases and bad habits. 


Any Persons Can induce this sleep in 
themselves at first trial, control their dreams, read 
the minds of friends and enemies, reveal all secrets 
in love affairs intimacy and murders, visit any part 
of the earth, solve hard questions and prvublems in this 
sleep and remember all when awake, hypno- 
tize any subject, no matter how hard, and become 
an expert Magnetic Healer. This 


Mail Course of Five Complete Lessons 


will be sent to anyone for only 10 cents silver, actually 
enabling you to do the above without further charge. 
Sent to the skeptical, subject to examination, 
Address : 
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